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ANSELMO. 



On s cold crening of the month of January, the 
iridow San^i vbm preparing her frugal Bupper, 
and young Anselmo was ruminating on the strange- 
ness of his destiny : the sacristan of a neighbour- 
ing chapel had just finished the litany, or even- 
ing hymn to the Virgin, which he sung every 
night before a Madonna tliat stood against the 
wall of the next house, when the family were 
alarmed by a hasty knocicing at the door. Unused 
as they were to any visits at that hoor, and with 
a vague forethought of what was to fbllowi Cle- 
mentina, Susan's daughter, who lived in the same 
house with her mother, looked out of the window 
to inquire who it was, and was answered by the 
voice of Giuseppe, the servant of Mr. Lefort, 
Anselmo's uncle; but at the same time by the 
Vol. n. , B 
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2 ANSBLHO. 

light bnrnmg before the Madonna, dhe recognised 
Mr. Lefort himself standing in the shade by the 
door. '* It is Monsu" (the vulgar Italian pronun- 
ciation for Monsieur), she immediately whispered ■ 
at the head of the stairs. This waa sufficient for 
Anselmo, who with a sort of instinctive trepida* 
tion, crossed the back room, and the mignano or 
open gallery which ran at the back of the house, 
and communicated with that of the milliner's, after 
which he closed the door of cmnmnnication. He 
then entered suddenly, and with disordered looks, 
the room where the dress-makers were at their 
work. A few words were sufficient to explain 
the circumstance; and at the same tine, little 
Marianna, Santini's granddaughter, came to con- 
firm the tidings, that Anselmo's uncle had come to 
retake his nephew, and that Susan wished the boy 
to be removed immediately to the Parsonage, as the 
best place of security. No time was to be lost while 
the widow was detaining Mr. Lefort, under pre- 
tence of his son not being returned from his les- 
sons. Although the distance to the Parsonage was 
short, the escape was not unattended with some 
risk, as either Anselmo's uncle or his servant 
might be looking out of the windows, or be coming 
out at the same time, in which case the boy would 
be forcibly taken away. Two apprentice girls, 
however, boldly took the diarge on themselves ; 
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ibey concealed Anselmo between them bj mean* 
of their chMlu, and thus valked out arm-iii'* 
arm aa if goisg home. The lamp before the Ma- 
donna threw a fiiint lig^ht ; no person was to b* 
seen ih the street ; and the two adventurous girl> 
soon tamed round the comer and ware in the 
main street leading to the Parsonage ; they tWo 
released Anselmo from his thraldom, and taking 
him by both his arms ran to the Rector's do«. 
On being admitted, they delivered their charge to 
the Rector himself, who happened to be at home ; 
were praised for their spirit, and immediately 
withdrew with the satisfaction of having eauly 
and quickly despatched an errsod which might 
have been attended with unpleasant occurreooea. 

The Rector was not unprepared for this events 
he had in a certain manner jnved the way for it,; 
his intentions were justified in his eyes — he had 
the promise of being countenanced by his sup^ 
riora; yet, when the crisis actually came, he 
almost shrank from the responsibility. It ia 
always thus with scrupulous consciences, when 
they find themselves drawn into some act that re- 
quires a strong determination. Violent meaanrea, 
however plausible their object may appear, are 
generally of a dubious morality ; — the man who 
engages in them either does not stop to scratinite 
them too closely, or if he does, he leldomacta with 
BS 
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sufficient energy to ensure success. Don Lorenzo 
took Anaelmo compassionately by the hand, while 
his Bister, Isabella, was kindly re-assuring the boy, 
who was terrified with the idea of the punishment 
that awaited him if he fell into his uncle's power. 
The Rector and his sister.exchanged duluoua looks, 
bat hardly any words. Some warm wine was 
brought by the servant to restore youi^ Anselmo ; 
and at that moment the door bell was rung, and 
the widow Santiui made her appearance. 

She briefly stated the peremptory manner in 
which Anselmo's .uncle had demanded him at 
her hands, to which she had replied, that he 
was at the pareon^e, where he was in the habit 
of receivii^ lessons in Latin ; that then Lefort 
assumed a more than usual sternness of counte- 
nance, and seemed impatient of accomplishing the 
object for which he had come. She then pro- 
posed to go in quest of him, and now be^ed the 
rector to go and endeavour to reason with the 
angry foreigner, and persuade him to give up his 
object at least for awhile, until the boy should 
be more prepared for the removal. 

To this the Rector objected. *' I cannot," said 
he, " consistently with my character, go and argue 
with a man in a passion, who will, perhaps, use 
to me langu^e which I cannot hear without 
danger of lonng my own temper. No, good 
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Santini, unce you have done bo mucb, return to 
him and tell liim from me, that young Aiuelino 
is under the protection of the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, and cannot be given up to him without 
an order from the Cardinal Vicario. Meantime 
the boy will remain here for the present." 

The widow, although she did not like the idea 
of facing again Anselmo'e disappointed relative, 
submitted to necessity, and summoned up all the 
energy of her character. On arriving home, she 
entered the room where Mr- Lefort was, and re- 
peated the message of the rector- Surprise and 
passion were visible in Lefort's countenance ; — he 
turned deadly pale, and for a while could not 
utter a word. At last snatching up hia hat and 
his cane, he descended the stairs, and turning 
round to the terrified females — " Yours is vil- 
lany," he exclaimed, " for which you shall have 
to account- 1 will have my nephew, I am his 
natural protector, and shall apply to the proper 
quarter for him !" — and with this he hurried out 
of the house, followed I^ his servant. 

Here a new epoch begins for Anselmo. On 
that night the decisive step was taken which 
was to alter his prospects- The support of his 
natural protector was rejected, and from that 
moment Anselmo was left: a destitute child, at 
the mercy of strangers. The reflection was dis- 
tresnng ; but Anselmo was too young to under- 
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Uand all tbe ^ladTftiitBgtB of bis ntiution. He 
was beaides bewildered hy several other contending 
feelings, amongst which repugnance to his uncle's 
house was the foremost. The treatment he had re- 
oeived even in his father's house at Naples, for three 
years, had been fitr from encouri^Dg. Whether 
by bis fault, or that of others, he did not clearly 
oomprebend, but certain it u that he had not met 
with aach sjnnpathy or indulgence; and things 
bad beeD still worse during the last twelve months 
he lived with his uncle. It was not so much the 
ocoasitHial severities with which his trifling &ulta 
were visited, but the general unvaried tenour of 
ooldness and ungenial sternness which revolted 
him, and made him feel himself a stranger in his 
uncle's house, treated like a dependant on his 
bounty. His keen sense of this unremitted harsh- 
ness sustained his resolution ; his pride was roused 
■ in him, and he firmly, though modestly, expressed 
to the rector hb determination to do any thing 
rather than to return again with his uncle. This 
burst of energy surprised and pleased the cler- 
gyman ; from that moment he looked upon An- 
lelmo's return to the bosom of the church as 
eertain* and built several fond hopes on hie 
future studies and advancement. Calling him his 
spiritual son, and giving him some good advice, 
after a short prayer he dismissed him to his rest. 
AnselmO) after so much i^tation, cloted his 
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•yw, and slspt as loondly ai if he had bean Uia 
happy son of affeotiomte ptrents. Wh«n hs 
a'wokc next moming, he vat greeted by tbt 
Rector, who led him to his liater'a sitting^rooait 
where, after ssreral ki&d qacstiona from that 
lady, he partook of the aaual braak&st of oho* 
eoiatm. He was then shows by Don Lorenzo all 
over the parsooage, th« adjoining church, Tostryt 
and gardens, which extended towards the abrupt 
banks of the Tiber. From that day h» was a 
T^pdar inmate of the rector's Amily. 

Don Iiorenzo took every day more interest ta 
his young chu^e. He endeavoured to dispel the 
unseasonable gloom which darkened bis features 
as well as his mind — to revive hopes and cheerful 
prospects in his breast; and this task waai rendered 
easy by the natural light-hcartedness of youth. 
He told Anselmo that he would make all his 
efibrts to obtain for hkn the interest of the eccle- 
uaatioal saperiors, and even the protection of the 
holy ALtker himself. This of course was on con- 
dition of his following that laith in which he had 
been brought up in his iniancy, and which he had 
mnce neglected and impaired hy oommunioatioa 
with heretics, from whom he had imbibed doubts 
anderroneousdoctrines. The Rector had frequent 
Gonversaticms with him on reli^ous subjects, and 
M^ned with him on scsne ot the points in dispat* 
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l)etween protestants and the church . of Bjcwoe. 
Pfotvithatanding Anselmo's youth,. and the little 
knowledge he could posaibly have of scholastic 
and dermatic arguments, yet he was on some of 
the principal poist* of coutroTeny not altogether 
a despicable adversary for Don Lorenzo. He 
took those questions on plain, obvious grounds 
of common reason, and was quick in discover- 
ing some flaw in his opponent's logic ; he often 
thought he detected contradiction, and modestly, 
yet firmly, stated his objections. The good Rector 
was not displeased with him on this account ; 
on the contrary he encour^ed him to express 
all his doubts ; he often repeated to him that he 
could not be honestly a convert as long as any 
unconquered doubt remained within his mind, for 
Don Lorenzo abhorred the idea of hypocrisy, more 
even than that of heresy. In his heart he was not 
displeased to see the candour with which the youth 
stated his sentiments, and the disinterestednesB 
with which he opposed his plain judgmeait to that 
of a person who was now his sole protector on 
earth, fearless of encountering his displeasure. 
He argued well from this of the youth's heart, 
for Don Lorenzo was a man of generous and warm 
sentiments. He had no spleen — no hatred — he 
bore no malice to heretics, although he was firmly 
jjersuaded they were in the wrong. AVhen after- 
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' vardfl AuMlmo's objections had been mostly' con- 
quered, there still remitmed one to<his sabmitUng 
his faith entirely to the authority of the church of 
Rome, and this was to him a question of feeling, 
more than of judgment. He anxiously inquired 
whether it was obligatory on him to believe that 
persona who had been brought up and had lived 
under a different belief from that of the catholic 
church, were unavoidably condemned to perdition. 
This was a delicate point — Anselmo's heart, as 
well as his reason, rejected the stem dogma. 
But here the Rector's benevolent heart offered 
him a clue -without his swerving from his implicit 
foith. He made distinctions, which he supported 
by the authority of several ' divines and contro- 
versists who had written upon the subject. He 
said that God would not condemn a man who was 
not guilty; that men, generally sp^iMng, had 
within their reach the means of diBcovering the 
true religion; that) therefore, if through cul- 
pable neglect, indifference, or obstinacy, they 
omitted to inquire and mahe.the necessary efforts 
to discover the true light, they were guilty ; that 
it was highly probable that almost every heretic 
or infidel among civilized nations had, at some 
epoch or other of his life, certain yearnings and 
doDbts as to- the erroneousness of his own creed, 
Asd. certain Buggeeticaw, supplied- by grace, about 
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wMch tres the true chnroh, ind that tkoec iriio 
did not arail themselves of those inspirations in • 
matter of such moment, were the authon of their 
own min ; that, howerer— and this was to Ansehno 
the only consoling part of the doctrine— if indivi- 
duals there be in any part of the world who really 
have not had the means of discorerins; the troth 
•—'who have felt an eameat desire, and implored 
God in their own way to enlighten them, and 
have meantime acted according to the dictates of 
ouHcience and those principles of natural equity 
and morality which are to be found in olmoet 
•very religion — those men, there was reason to 
suppose, would find mercy in the eyes of the Cre- 
ator, and they probably received, even perhaps at 
the moment ofdeath, a beam of light, and saw and 
acknowledged the true fiuth, which sincere ac- 
knowledgment, according to the catholic di^ma, 
is sufficient to make a man a believer, and entitle 
him to salvation. " There are three baptisms," 
Don Lorenzo said, " that of water, that of blood, 
by which martyrs were baptized, and that of con- 
tntion, which applies to the persons we have been 
speaking of, and which, if accompanied by a desire 
of performing the other practices of the church, if 
time were granted to them, is sufficient to save. 
Don Lorenzo concluded by observing, that w« 
should not presume to piy too ftr into the innira* 
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ttible views of Prorideiioe, bnt hope and trust in 
its infallible justice and in its inefhble mercies. 
This explanation satisfied, if not the mind, at least 
the heart) of Anselmo, which at that age was the 
most influential part of hia moral nature. 

The Rector could be eloquent on these snbjectfli 
because he spoke from honest belief. He expa- 
iated on the innDmerable martyrs, confessors, 
aod doctors, who had illustrated the church of 
Rome— on the miracles which had sealed its creed 
^-on the extent of its influence — on the unanimity 
of belief which reigned amongst its disciples— on 
the wilful sacrifices which were made by so many of 
its yotsries— on the trials that church had sustained 
through so many ages, and even of late years, when 
the gates of hell seemed for a moment to prevail 
agiunst it, but from which it had come out tri> 
umphant ;^-on the consolations it ofiered to sen- 
Htive souls by its august ceremonies, by its mer- 
ciful tribnnal of confession, by the charity of its 
ministers, who devoted themselves to the care of 
the poor, the sick, and the afflicted of spirit ; — and 
by the promises which it held, and which coald 
not fiiil, for th^ proceeded from eternal truth. 

Then, with persuasive pathos, his eyes soflused 
with benevolent tears: " Come, my s<mi," he 
would say ; "thou whom Providence has put in my 
way that, by means of my humble mioistry, thine 
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inimortal tool may be saved — thou whom I love 
already as my spiritual son— thou whom the boun- 
tiful Creator has endowed with an intelligent 
mind, and with a refined heart ; come to the bosom 
of the true church, tliat loving mother by whom 
thou wert christened and confirmed — that mother 
will fold thee in ita fond arms — she is always in- 
dulgent, always ready to receive the stray sheep — 
thou ueedest not fear, she has no terrors for the re- 
pentant ; she is all tove-^he will cherish, protect, 
and assist thee in thy spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare; remember it is the church of her who bore 
thee into the world , and whom thou art bound to 
pray for every day in thy life ; thou must be — 
thou art already one of us — thou wert bom in the 
very centre of our holy church — thou canst not de- 
fraud her of her due. Oh ! what peace — what tran- 
quillity of mind you will enjoy, once united again 
to the congr^;ation of the faithful ! Your destiny, 
my son, is no vulgar one — Providence has watched 
over you from your birth — perhaps you are des- 
tined to gloriiy it, to be one of the pillars of the 
true feith. Oh ! do not throw away the blissful 
prospect." Such and similar effusions, pro- 
nounced with a fervid, expressive, and impas- 
sioned tone of voice, were irresistible to An- 
selmo. With a mind impatient of arbitrary con- 
trol, he had a heart open to an appeal to his 
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ANSELHO. 13 

affections. That heart had been too long neg- 
lected ; it had recoiled on itBelf, but had lost none 
of its sympathies, and when touched now by a dis- 
criminating hand, it throbbed with all the' quick- ' 
new of responBive gratitude. The boy shed tears 
profosely — they were tears of joy — tears of affec- 
tion unreatrained, such as he had never shed 
before, and he would hare given his blood to 
testiiy the sincerity of his sentiments. The Rector 
would make him kneel at the foot of the crucifix, 
and there Anselmo professed himself ready to 
return to that &ith which he had for some years 
neglected, rather than actually abandoned. 
These were to Anselmo some of the moat con- 
solatory moments of hia life. A catholic clergy- 
man, animated by a spirit of charity such as that 
of Fenelon, has an incredible power over the 
heart of his pupib. 

Meantime the Rector did not neglect Anselmo's 
temporal interests. He had taken an early op- 
portunity of reporting to the Cardinal Vicario 
the late occurrences, and had met with appro- 
bation of his conduct, recaving a positive in> 
junction not to deliver Anselmo into the hands 
of his uncle or of any other person, the boy being 
now considered as under the protection of the 
ecclesiastical government, who would take care 
to remunerate the Rector for the trouble and 
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expense. As for the Futare edncation of tlie boy* 
it would be matter of further coasiderBtioit ; the 
Pope would be made acqaainted with the case, 
and his Holiness, whose charitable zeal was weJ 
known, would undoubtedl]r provide for him. 
Meantime Anselmo must be instructed and well- 
grounded in the principles of the catholic fiiith. 

The Rector was satisfied with these assurances, 
whioli he communicated to Anselmo, shorting 
him at the same time to render himself worthy 
of the illustrious patronage 'that wag promised 
him. Don Lorenzo was above self-interest ; and 
although the additional expense occasioned hy 
his young charge weighed somewhat heavy on his 
small income, and that months after months 
elapsed without his receiving any further direc- 
tions, or any supply beyond vague promises, he 
never allowed these circumstances to influence his 
conduct. He treated Anselmo with the same 
unifonn kindness, supplied his various wants, and 
above all, persevered in his instructions to prepare 
him for his reception in the bosom of the church. 

Mr. Lefort meantime took no steps to have 
hu nephew restored to him ; either he did not 
like, on account of the mother's connesions, to 
divulge the history of her second marriage, or he 
thought that the plea of religion was too powerful 
an obstacle in his way in a country like Rome. 
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An appeal to thi Frencli reudent only might 
prove efiectual ; but just at that epoch a political 
sjvtem of menagement had been adopted by tha 
Fint Consul of Fraace towards the Court of 
Romei which, coupled with the cirQumstaucoB of 
tha flhild's birth, aod of his apparent unwilling- 
oen to return vitb hia reUtire, deterred Mr. 
Lefbrt from making any direct applicatiiHi fcs: the 
purpoee. Perhaps he &lt bis ground, and vu 
adviaed not to proceed. He caused it, however* 
to be signified to th» widow Santtui, that from 
the moment Anselmo was refused to him, he dtd 
not coaadte himself any longer bound to provide 
£>r hia snpport, and that the widow's peiiuon> 
which Mr. De Bree had assigned her in remune- 
ration of her past services to bis son, and which 
Lefort had regularly paid since hia brother's death, 
would also cease, in consequence of her being 
« party in the conspiracy by which Anselmo had 
been talcen away from his natural protectors. 

The widow was little affected by the loss. She 
thought she had fulfilled a paramount duty, and 
that Providence would consequently provide for 
her ; and if not in this world, at least in the next, 
she would meet with retribution. There is often 
to be found among poor people in catholic coun- 
tries, an ascetic feeling of resignation, whiafa, while 
it raiwa their minds above earthly consideratiiBU, 
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is apt, on the ather aide, to reconcile them to 
passiveneea and indolence : however, it gives a 
loftiness to their ideas which is not found amon^ 
the bnstling, thriving, matt«r-of-fiact mechanics 
of protestant countries. It changes the sceae of 
their CDJoynientB from reality to future hope — 
from present to perspective good. The principle 
itself is of a superior nature to that of the. Eastern 
fatalists — for while it makes them resigned, it does 
no^ produce in them that stnpid ferocity for which 
the MnsBulmans are distingoished. " The good 
thii^ of this world are not for us," the. Santini 
used to say, when preparing her hnmble &re; 
" they are for the rich, but we poor shall be re- 
warded in another world." 

Lefbrt continued to remain ibr several raonths 
at Rome, after which he set off for his native 
country. While he was still residing in the town, 
and when the question about the ways and .means 
towards Anselmo's support was agitated among 
the ecclesiastical authorities, suggestions were 
thrown out by some more violent, among the rest, 
of resorting to measures of authority to oblige 
Lefort to provide for his nephew ; but the sugges- 
tion was w^ved by those who calculating better 
the character of the times, and knowing the mild 
and prudent disposition of the reigning Pontiff, 
thought the measure proposed too .glaringly op- 
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pressive to be parsued, espedally 'f^ainst a Frencli 
citizen like Mr. Lefort.' The Vicario himself did 
not coantenance the propoeed measure. That 
dignitary of the church \raa naturally averse to 
violent proceedings. He waa a man of courtly 
address; a portly, well-looking penon^e, with 
a good-hnmoored countenance, not unmixed with 
an air of consequence, which was excusable in 
a person who filled the second utoation in the 
Roman mebvpolia. Descended &om a noble 
fiunily in the north of Italy, he fully appreci* 
ated a certain regard due to rank and connexions. 
He was beades of an easy, somewhat indolent, 
disposition, and his time at present seemed to be 
sufficiently filled with the important affiiirs of 
his station. ' 

After the confusion created by the revolutionary 
wars, Rome had just b£en restored to its ancient 
theocratic government. ' Pius VII., the estimable 
Chiaramonti, had been the preceding year pro- 
moted to the supreme d^nity of pontiff! He had 
been seated a twelvemonth in the papal chair. 
His placid, benevolent temper, and unaffected 
piety, were already manifest. While the enlight- 
ei^ Consalvi was intrusted with the temporal 
a&irs of the state, the Vicario was chained with 
the restoration of the ecclesiastical discipline in 
the Rcsnan juiiB^tion; and the task was not 
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tBBf. Dariii^ the ^ort^ived Romn Ceptill^, 

Ud the ae<mip»ti.(in by the belligsrent anniei, 
ibaiiy among the paston and the flock abo had 
a^leeted their dotict^'wnie luid allured tlieir 
tenets, otliera had t»keii civio oatha inconBiBtBiit 
iHth their obedience to the BSpreibe authcnitf of 
the church. SoeptkiBni end f elustion bed been 
the ooiueqneBce. Tbete wound* were to be pr^ied 
by a Bkilfal hatid, in order to oKerMin the extant 
rf the evil and to remedy it. Som* of the guilty 
Were to be ponohed, oihefB reol^owd. SeTeral 
membert eren of the SaCted Coll^ hkd shared 
in the general aberratlM. Thef had reeigned 
their purple before the republicatt autiuwitieci ; 
their condact va* now to be tried in full eoo- 
Biatory. Yet Pius VII. waa inclined to lAeroy, 
and of course tlie ViMrio and ethers followed the 
nine bias. The erring individuals ^ere adaio* 
mshed ; some of thetn made a publld retractation 
of their errorB, and were i^ceired again in the 
open arms of their indulgent pastor. A general 
wi^ seemed to preyjul to forgive and forget/ 
The trials which were past had been of such all 
e itr a or dinary natore ae to entitle the guilty to 
Uaoh indulgence. Purifications of a similar sort 
■wen oeeesMry itl the lower elei^. Some pastors 
had given seandal to their flocks-^they were re- 
tteved *Dd rspbced by others more tnnt-Wotthy. 
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The Rgnk^uH of the dmrofa 'wm miwif «a- 
ioroid, uid evary thing rcMiunwd by dtgrwi thst 
Appmnutoe of proiperity and dceoram for wltiek 
the Roman clergy were certainly dutingoi^Mdi 
Othw evil* of a more worldly natnn odiUd. 
The foraign conqneron and the ircpnblioui diiiA 
h*d made great havoc ia the property of tha 
dianb~{t waa necunry to reitore order in tbe 
dilapidated finoocei. It hae beuL remarked, that 
Irhile at Naplea the patriot* who aaffered to ••* 
Tttrely in 1799 vera, generally ipeaking, men of 
mperior information and merit, dinntereeted and 
weU-meaning, althongh miatdcen, the Rmnaii r*- 
volutioBiiti vere in geaerd contemptible. The 
consequence was, that after their &11 flwy were 
not regretted , and were soon forgotten ; and while 
the af^rs of Naples threw a lasting oditun on the 
restored monarchy, the memiuy of the Roman rv 
public, with its ridiculous comuls and tribunes, 
was consigned to cmtempt and obltrion. The 
bduvionr of the new pontiff wa» also calanlated 
to mfin confidence, and erery tUng seemed to 
promise a long season (rf peace and happinen te 
Rome and to the catholic world. The warriw 
chief who had assumed the reins of the Prsoch 
GoTemment, seemed friendly-^aposed towards 
the See ot Rome ; and under hit powerful jvo- 
teetion Pitu [voceeded in his laberioas task of 
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renorating the diBcipline of the catholic charch 
by the maxima of LamberUni and Gangaaelli, 
whose good senee and moderation Jte seemed to 
have inherited. 

In the midflt.of all these important occnpationsi 
the appeals of the rector of G ■, in fitvour of 
Anselmo, met not with that .eager attention frtHU 
the Vicario that Don Jjorenzo himself, placed in 
a more humble and contracted sphere, seemed to 
expect.' Several desultory conTersatioDs. passed ; 
kind promises, excuses on the multiplicity of af- 
feirs, delays,— such were the accounts Don Ixj- 
renzo brought home every time he returned from 
the Cardinal's palace, fatigued, over-heated, and 
depressed in spirits. . , 

At last, after several months passed by the 
Rector, in a state of .anxious suspense, after, me- 
morials upon memorials to Cardinal and Pope, 
he was apprized by the Cardinal Vicario that 
Anselmo had been appointed by his Holineas's 
special wish to a vacant place as a boarder in one 
of the principal Colleges at Rome. The prelimi- 
nary expenses were to be defrayed partly from 
the Pope's private purse, and partly by the ma- 
ternal relatives of Anselmo. 

This being ascertained, it became incombent on 
the Rector to go. and return thanks to his Holi- 
ness, who in the midst of the numerous and per- 
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plexing cares of hia temporal and eplntnal gOTem- 
menta, had condeBcertded to take eucli peculiar 
notice of, and bestow such eaeenlial fnvouT on, hia 
youthfbl proteg^. 

' Don Lorenzo having inquired of the Cameriere 
Maggiore what day he would be mostlikely to 
obtain access to the Holy Father, took Ansefano 
with him one evening to the Qnirinal Palace. 
The atmosphere of a court, even of a papal court, 
appeared tainted with worHliness to the humble- 
minded Clergyman. Aa they aacended the hill of 
Monte Cavallo, and came in sight of the lordly 
modern structure, which has been chosen by 
recent Popea as the place of their residence in 
preference to the ancient renerable-lookiDg Vati> 
can : aa they met the splentUd carrit^es issuing 
Jrom the spacious courts ; as they saw the guards 
doing duty before the portals, — Don Lorenzo 
~ could not help remarking how different every 
-thing looked here 'from the sober appearance of 
his retired parish near the banks of the Tiber. 
' They entered by one of the lateral gates, and 
-ascended the spiral staircase' which led them, after 
passing many corridors, to the pontifical apart-' 
.ments. -Lifting the thick stuora, they found them- 
selves in a lofty ante-room, where several do- 
.mestics in livery were in attcaidance. Thence they 
.i>roceeded through another aate-room, and were 
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tdmisttd to RB spHrtmeat where aereral pOTSom, 
oluefly in tlie el«rical dren, vera waiting for 
an aodimoe. Here Don Lorcnao and his cbaij(« 
nt down. Soon after a smart, good>loakiflg 
MoBiignorc, who wu in waiting, came in from 
the inner apartmenta, accompanying with obaa^ 
ijDtoanen a Cardinal, who had juat left hii 
Holiness. The church d^^tary was dressed in 
black, bat his red stockings and band ^wed his 
rank. After haTing seen him to the door, the 
Monngnore returned, and aunouoced to me of 
the geotlcnien waiting, that It was his turn for the 
aodimce. He at the same time aceoetod Don 
Lorenzo, and, having taken his name, promised 
him to introdoce him as speedily as possible. 

The whole appearance and etiquette of the 
place had in it mnch real solemni^. A re- 
epeetfyl silence prevailed; the few words that 
passed were in a whisper ; now and then was 
beard the report of the falling tUtore in the ante- 
rooms, or of the buttole, or folding doors, fi-om 
the inner apartments, resounding along the lofty 
ceiling, or tbe creakiDg ^p of some spruce at- 
tendant, as he hastily paced on the tesselated 
paTcment. A peculiar feature of tHe papal 
court, and which gives it a strangeness of ap- 
pearance, is that sot a female is there to be seen 
within the rast compaii of the pontifical rmdenoe. 
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Tl» walk «f the siiaf tiUQBta wen hqag with 
pw^ dMBMsi, reUered by k tew pnutiop ef 
Ntred siibjwts. THub furQiMire wM Bpleodid b«( 
WMD t '- n w f WYe gilt *nB ohurii RutrH* t^U<M. 
jiatTy wlycf wndMirkt. AaaboraiMlptrti^Ugilrt 
]»h tlw gfeater part of the nxuB m a lort of bIuu1«. 

In tbia plws got TiBitpr* waited hour aitur 
Iiour, until most of tlie applicanta yfho had prvr 
wdad ikua had obtained their »iidienoet As 
tlwy iMwcd oae after tjie other frwi the pnaMUN 
of ^ So««r«iga. ooe might aec w their eowor 
t«i»Tww and by their cairipge the varioua auecm 
of tluir f^tlieatiDDi. Scwoa came out elatedt 
^nailing, carrying their body erect, and atepping 
lightly along, ai if their good proipeeta gave sew 
spfings to Uieir frame. Othua puwd on bearily, 
their eyaa cast down, and appeared to go out re- 
Jnotaitfjy: the immber of the iMbue, hoverer, wae 
anall, for the good Fiua vas a kind lietaner to lua 
Mbjacti, and did all he eould to sUeriata th«r di». 
treases; he allotted to the ud of the poor Uie graateat 
part of his private purse ; and he has been known ' 
t« Bay to flCHne disappoiBted applicant of the latter 
dsM, vith his Meeting and nnaffectad nmplioity, 
after looking in hia private drawer, <' I am aon*y 
70a earap too late, my monthly alloweawe is gwie ; 
bqt oome ewly next monthi Mid I will spM* you 
'w^ I can." 
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It waa near- ten in the evening when Don Lo* 
renzo was told hia Holmees was at leiaare to re- 
ceive him. . The Rector took Aiwelmo by the 
band, and they followed the Monaignore. They 
paaeed several apartments resembling the last, 
when two folding doors opened before them, and 
they fdund themselves in the presence of the sove- 
reign Pontiff. 

Tbe ceremonial to be observed, conusta of three 
genuflexions with the right knee— one at the en- 
trance, one in the middle of the room, and the 
third at the feet of the Pope. - As soon as they 
knelt the third time, with the intentionof kissing 
the Pope's feet, Pius, with a smile of benignity, 
extended his hand first to Don Lorenzo and then 
to Anselmo, and they both kissed the piscatorial 
ring. He desired them to rise, for Pius did not, 
like his predecessor, Braschi, keep his applicants 
kneeling, nor did he allow them to kiss hia ^t, 
wluch he kept under the table before which he 
'was sitting. , 

Pius VII. was then in his sixtieth year.- His 
figure was not yet carved by the weight of. time, 
but his head was habitoally bent forward . over 
his breast. His eyes were dark and intell^ent, 
and his features were expressive of application, 
perseverance, sincerity, and benevolence. Simple 
as a child in hie habits, he was quick in the.ezer- 
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cise of'Iiig mental &cnltie«, and Bt«ftdy in the faU 
filUent of- his duties. He received Don Loretuo 
with kin^nesB, and testified to him the Bense he had 
of his zeal far the boy Anselmo ; he was glad that 
the situation of the latter was now ensured in the 
College. He then hinted at his aversion to violent 
measores, and that he preferred that things should 
be done without scandal. Then turning to An- 
8^0, and patting him on the cheek, *' Be vir> 
tuouB and studious," said he. '* You must endea- 
vour-to do yourself honour in the community you 
are going to entercand God and men will' not 
forsake you." 

The good Pins proceeded then to question the 
Rector about the state of his flock— entered into 
parish details, vrith which he seethed perfectly 
acquainted, although he had never done the duties 
of a secular priest, having passed from the Con- 
vent to the Episcopal See. He received kindly 
from Don Lorenzo several memorials, glanced at 
them, countersigned them with his own hand, 
jdaced them under a slab of porphyry, in a par- 
ticular place among the piles of papers with 
which the ample table before him was loaded, and 
then bending his head as a signal for their depar- 
ture, stretched his hand first to Don Lorenzo and 
then' to Anselmo, whose hand he pressed in token 
of ptemal kindness . The visitants stepped back- 
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Mpeatffd, tiie foktittg <i<X>I« opeA^d, wvl Doft Lo* 
roBis aod Jiis ch^ge found' t)i«m«elvsd «et of tht 
vancraiile pECsence, )isd Hoaog thf flBairktsg <u)d 
^ling MoQsignori in vv6og in tH* outer apftft^ 
ncntB. Silently tlwy^ deeaeaded Ae gre4^ Blair- 
dM», Rod paasiag ainoBg; tb» SviM Quarda ifi tktt 
▼astibale, eamt oat of tbe frost gate of tJne ptr 
k««, and into tLe fine aquara of MoBte CavaUor 

Tfaa moon clione in all ite lmgbtii£H above 
the gardcoi of the Colonna funily, throwing a 
Miild light &a the obsliak and the colcesal statius 
and horses which stand before the ponti£sal pa* 
lace. Monte Cavallo is an interesting spot : like 
several other places in modern Roine, it uiatM 
the recolleetiotts of vuious and distant epodu ; 
it bears still the name of ancient Quirinua ; it* 
obelisk and statues are the spoib of tJie Somaiw 
over Egypt and Oreeee. The moflsioiui of tihe 
Rmnan nobles remind tu of the ages of feudal 
power and feudal strife ; while the pontifical pa- 
lace, the residence of a singular monsfchy, pre* 
seHts the iniBge of tjie empire of religion, of spi- 
ritaal force, coatraated to the empire of phyncal 
power. 

Don Lorenzo and Ansehno did not carry tJieu* 
speeulatious §o far ; yet tb» young maa was alive 
to ^ ipaprewivc Moi sontraatej eeeaei which 
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tltis and other parts of Rome afford. TKey re- 
traced their atepa towarda the banks of the Tiber, 
and were soon ^^in in the quietness of Don Lo- 
renzo's parochial atmoejdiere. 

The preparatitni were mad« for Anselmo's ad- 
mission into Collie, the fitting out was completed, 
and the epoch of his reception into that studious 
ooBUBtmi^ fixed ior Ui» rew^pwaog df tli« kIwkH" 
■Aer th« O^faer nation. 
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CHAPTER II. 



TowABDS the close of the same year, Aneelmo 
was admitted into college. He sallied oat of the 
vicarage, dressed in his violet sottana and simarra, 
or gown and mantle, accompanied by his benevo- 
lent guan^an. As they proceeded down the Corso, 
they fbnnd it thronged with elegant carriages and 
gay pedestrians ; it was the hour of fashion- 
able pn»neDade. Anselmo till then had little 
thought of the gaieties of the world, but now 
that he was going to be secluded from it in the 
retirement of cloistered life, his heart beat quick, 
and a pang of involuntary sadness shot through it. 
He was already affected at the idea of parting with 
the Rector, his kind sister, and his quiet apart- 
ments ; he began to cast an uncertain and dubious 
look at futurity ; he was to be thrown on the so- 
ciety of strangers, of young men of his age,— he, 
who had never associated till now with one ; he, an 
orphan, to mix with youths who enjoyed the oSbc- 
tionand care of their parents. All these, and other 
reflections of the same nature, affected him power- 
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fully ; hit eyes filled with teon, be said not a 
word, and his companion was equally silent. 
The benevolent mind of Don Lorenzo was also 
'wraghed down with anxiety, althoi^h from a 
different sdarce. He hit regret at parting with 
a youth' whom he really loved, in whom he 
thought he had discovered good dispositioIiB ; but, 
at the same time, he felt satisfied with the ides 
that his efforts in the favour of Anselmo had beea 
blessed by Providence— that he would now be 
in a favourable position to follow his education. 
He thanked Heaven fer having listened to hia 
humble supplications and crowned his labours. 
So far the feelings of the worthy Rector were 
satis&ctory, though mixed with a tinge of melan- 
choly. But then, looking at the ingenuous being 
who silently followed his steps, holding him affec- 
tionately by the hand — «hen he beheld the ex- 
pression of candour reflected on his brow — ^when 
he thought of that mind till now pore and clear like 
the waters of a mountainnspring — that mind of 
which he had read every thought, which knew no 
guile — rwhen he reflected that sooner or later that 
mind must become troubled, tunted by the c«n- 
' merce of others — when he thought on the dangers 
to which Anselmo's simplicity would be exposed 
among scores of young men of various dispodtions 
and age»--wfaen he remembered that Anselmo had 
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riiov& on tnhsy otfenidni a ftuMptible mind tuiel 
kMn fedingt— ^fiteA h» thought on his strat^ 
mtiy «dtiGMlon, thu he really Mt his heart shriek 
uritUo hiaa. He loekbd aflecUoMitely at the boyt 
then nuMd his gyet tb henvefi, add tjacniated A 
fnyn t6r the Wclfa^ ot- Anselmo'i itDnwrtal 
Roal. " Oh," he ferrentlj at^ TVitlmi hinaelf, *■ if 
ftavide&ee had given ne the meai»i I khon)d not 
haw <4mfided thia prdoiona truBt to the hand* ^ 
atrangan ; I shoold have educated Um myadf U 
tha child of my heart ; but, HeaYen ItlBowa, I ean* 
not — I Hn a poor cltnrgyaAn, and have a In-othM' 
and uter to la^wrt : Fiat vo^ntag Am," h« 
oandudad ; and he beait hia eyes downwards ia 
Buld rcugnation. 

They had now left the Corao, and arrived at 
tha gate of the 6oUeg«^ Here they met (»k of 
^ Camerate, ctf divi^ons Teturntng from their 
sftemoon walk ; it was compoeed of boys of An- 
nhuo'a age. The yoUDg men, aa they passed him 
two by two, Ioo)(«d cnrionsly at the new comer, 
and whispered me to the other. They were yenng 
men from eleven to fifteen; they pawed on, aad 
the Rector and his charge were shown np by cma 
of the servaats into the apartments of the Rettwe, 
or bead Saperior of the college. He was a roan in 
ytart, of reqxotable appearance, with a heen eye 
kod a stwo fitce. He was eitting in fais Ubrsiy 
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with tti mf of ocnudoiia impwtwiM ; Iw half nM 
M ths entrance of the atrangsn. AbmIoio kiaad 
Ua hand acectftHag to nutom— the Ractor nid » 
ftW Wordi of ncDanneiidatkai, to which th« Sa- 
pBfkr anawered politely, and uwdan enooaraging 
■pLragt <v two to tha boy. Then riogingt he da* 
•ired a yomg auo Whoni he named, of the middla 
OBfflerate> to be eent down to him. The yoath ap- 
peand. " Thii," satd tha Superior to Anaelma, 
aietidotiiag tiie other by oatoe, " ie to be yonr 
tmgelo custode, who li to gnida and htttroct yew 
in yoHt dstin and the r^latioaE of the Bostmu* 
i^ty HI Whifih yon an now admittad." AiaelaM 
took the hand of Don Lorenzo, and prened it to 
hi* lipe; the latter, frith a tremnlooa voice, pro- 
nounced a parting blaaBing, and the two youtlii 
left the Superiot's apartmenti. The Rector than 
hx^ hi« leaTO, and bent \m solitary way towarda 
his pariah. 

The youth to whom Amelmo was conragoed 
Was of an eftsy, good-natnred, thoughtlen dta* 
position. As they proceeded along the corridort 
and the great staircases of that vast monastie* 
hMhing bnihUiig, he kindly endeavoured to ehear 
Acaelmo's spirit, asked him several questions, and 
tcid him that he would JIttd several good pleasant 
fellom in the division. To all this Aoselmo aO' 
sweied but Httle— his heart was too full. By 
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the dim light of s few Umps placed at long iii- 
tervals, he examined those maesive walls, : the. 
capacious embrasures which led to the casements, 
the grated windows, the loi^ vista of ooiri- 
dors, the low doors of. the different apartments 
or cells, and he found nothing enlivening in 
the aspect of his future mansbn, nor in the 
silence which reigned over it, interrupted onl^ 
by the slow measured steps of. some professor, or 
hy the shutting of some distant door, which was 
echoed through the vaulted pass^es. They at 
last arrived at the camerata. The yoong men 
composing it occupied one end of a vast corridor, 
separated irom the rest by a wooden partition. 
To the right ancl left of the passage were the cells 
of the boarders, and in the middle was an open 
space in form of a cross, wluch was allotted for 
their meeting at the hour of recreation. The 
first door on the left by the entrance was that of 
the Prelect. Anselmo's guardian tapped gently 
at the door. '* Come in," cried a gruff voice from 
within, It was the Prefect, a country priest, who 
had all the provincial roughness, and a strong pro- 
vincial accent. He scanned Anselmo from head 
to foot with something of the look of a gaoler, 
and then takii^ up a key, he proceeded to show 
him the room which was to be allotted to him. 
The college of which Anaelmo was now an in- 
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mate, was one of tlie principal establishnwnb of 
this sort ill Rome. It united the peculiaritiea of 
a school and of a college. Boys were receired 
in it as early as eleven years of age, and some of 
them rem^ed in it till the age of five and twen^. 
The latter, were those who devoted thenuelres 
to the ecclesiastical profession, and who went 
through their theological studies until they re- 
ceived their ordination. The general course of 
studies for those who entered at an early age, was 
two years of Latin, of which they were expected 
to know the first rudiments previous to their ad- 
nUBuon ; two years between humanities, rhetoric, 
and Greek ; two years of philosophy, the first of 
which was allotted to logic, metaphysics, and ma- 
thematics, and the second to natural history, che- 
mistry, and ethics ; and lastly , four years theology, 
which was divided into scholastic, dogmatic, sacred 
scripture, and the study of the Hebrew language. 
There were about twenty professors,' mostly, 
though not all, ecclesiastics, but all well quali- 
fied for their respective instructions, and some 
of them men of an established reputation in the 
scientific world. The lectures were opened to 
strangera, and regularly frequented by a great 
number of young men from all classes in Rome. 
The college great bell announced, morning and 
af^emooD, the opening of the schools, and then 
Vol. U. D 
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tke erewd bt jrouthi soUrcted tandm* its ample 
ftrcsdesf the youngBters Itntering with their satoliela 
sader the arm, wiiting for the professor to W^k 
ia< liie yErang men of the upper classes lounged 
about with the tose of msh of the world, di>- 
enaaing matters rektive to their studies, until the 
lealsrer» in his lilach nimrra or silk gonm, ap< 
peared, and then the most diligent, formed half a 
tircle round, and accompanied hiin with tetpadt' 
fal) yet friendly attention) into the leatuteTomn* 
A eurioBs mixture of ohancteft biid eoatumei 
were teen. The boardera ifi their Violet dretsei 
sad three eoroeted hat* ; the clerical students is 
lilabk ; the ciTiliani in all sm'ts of eolonnt but all 
detefit and ropectable. Poverty was no impedi' 
mentto admlssicm-^the bhildreu of the lower olaasM 
were not excluded &om it — the lectures were at* 
tended gratis^ and the only inoideatBl ^Mniea 
were some trifling fees at Christmas and E&iter, 
triOa which the poor boys were even eoinider»tel]^ 
exempted. The public establishment was sup- 
ported from its own revenues— the professors had 
regular tnlaries besides lodgings, and the upper 
Mes boarded In the college. 

Witb regard to the inner or boarding eBtablishk 
ment, it tras supported partly from its own reve- 
nues, ont of which the maintenance cI a certain 
niilnbef of petuiioQers, named almnni, Wfle ^e- 
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fnyed; bat it alto adnuttod of an additionil 
□umber of boerdera, who paid a moderate yearly 
sum for tbeir support) and were called convittori. 
Most of these belonged to femiliea of the bettar 
Older, in the capital or in the Roman territory. 

The mles of the establishment, in all thor de- 
tails, presented a nniformity of plan. Comfort 
and regularity at the same time were conmltad. 
The college had been once in the hands of th» 
Jesnits ; and it ie well known, that those disdplca 
of Loyola, whatever be the abuses into which tha 
order may have &Uen from the too great increase 
of its power g-r-whatever be even the original vicea 
of its iDterna] discipline as regards its own mem- 
bers, — it is well known to those who know any 
thing aboat the matter, that the Jeraits were the 
beet teachers and directors of youth that Roman 
Catholic conntriee ever had ; that they in this 
particular have been the benefactors of mankind ; 
and that without them all Roman Catholic coun> 
tries, but above all the southern ones, such as 
Italy, would have been ten times more sunk into 
ignorance than they actually are. Many of their 
bitterest enemies, the French philosophers, and 
their Italian disciples, owed to the Jesuits their 
edocation ; they owed to them those habits of in- 
quiry and assiduity which they afterwards turned 
ag^ftinst their mentors and against the church. The 
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Jesuits, generally a'peaking, were neither bigots' 
nor persecators. They were by fer the most- 
liberal of the regular clergy, and for this very 
reason they incurred the hatred of the more 
ignorant and fanatical orders the Dominicaha ahd- 
Ji'ranciscaiiB ; they were not the friends of over- 
grown despotism, and they therefore drew upon 
themselves the hatred of courtiers, ministerial 
oppressors, such , as the vindictive Pombal, and 
others of the same stamp. The philanthropists 
associated themselves with the latter, against an 
order which had instructed one half of the youth 
of Europe for two centuries, but which seemed to 
um at a monopoly of the human mind, and at the 
absolute direction of human reason- 
But whatever the failings of the Jesuits may 
have been, Anselmo was destined to know them 
only by the benefits they had conferred. The 
order had been long abolished, and its guilt or 
innocence almost forgotten ; but its system of edu- 
cation remained, having been sacredly preserved 
by the commission to whom Oanganelli had in- 
trusted the care of public instruction on the dis- 
missal of the Fathers. They had remained espe- 
cially in vigour at the Colleges, and one might - 
'fancy the spirit of the Jesuits still animating 
those institutions. A Cardinal was placed at the 
head of its direction, and this was no sinecure ; 
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he appointed tbe Profesaon, and ezanuned the 
progreas of the yonth intnuted to their care. 
Once a year prizes were given — gold and silver 
med^a in each clasa; and the examinatioD of the 
tasks of the candidates devolved on the Cardinal. 
The distribution of the prizes was done in the 
great hall of the College with all the pomp that 
the Roman Clergy know so well how to display 
in «mikr circamstances. 

The internal regulations of the Seminary were 
equally decorous. Each boarder had his separate 
room, airy, comfortable, and clean ; he was to 
provide himself with his furniture, as well as his 
drees and linen. The distribution of time was 
aa follows : — ^The young men were awakened every 
morning before sunrise, by the Prefect of each 
respective division, who went round the corridor 
and opened and knocked at each door. Half au 
hour was allotted to them for dressing, after 
which they assembled in the Hall and went 
to Chapel. There after assisting at divine 
service they returned in silence to their rooms, 
•where each prepared his own breakfast. Bread 
alone was allowed by the establishment for this 
meal ; every boarder provided himself with what- 
ever else he thought proper, and a common Sn 
was supplied for boiling or dressing the ingre- 
dients. After breakfast an hour was allotted to 
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prepnre for school, and learn the tasks. Then 
they took th«Ir books, and proceeded down to the 
great porticoed square, and thence to their re- 
spective schools. The leesoa lasted about tvro 
houra, after wbich the boys went back to prepare 
for dinner. Thb was a plentiful and vhcJesome 
meal : it oooMsted of eoop, a plate of meat or fiah, 
cheese and frn!^ and about a pint of commoa 
wine. During dinner silence was kept, and one of 
the young men chosen by turns, read fr<»na pulpit 
aome chapters of the Ecclesiastical Histories, in 
Italian, by Cardinals Orsi and Bellarmino. 

The refectray was vast and lofty: a carred 
walnut-wood wainscoat ran along its walk, with 
■eats for more than one hundred persona. Mas- 
sive tables wwe fixed in the floor, which "was 
raised one step all around . The dishes , which were 
portioned out in the kitclien, were brought round 
in trays by lay servants, who went through their 
accustomed routine with the greatest possible re- 
gularity, and in the most profound silence. The 
Vice-Rector, meantime, a portly, majestic-looking 
clergyman, was walkmg up and down the middle 
of the refectory, watching the youthful messmates, 
ready to see justice done, and the regulations of the 
institution attended to. One of these regulations 
waus silence during meals ; and when, from the 
natural loquacity of youth, some wluspeiing passed 
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1 two naiffafaosn, tba qnick gluus of Am 
Sab-ABctor amuned tke fom of s frown, whiafc 
had the ^e^ of cbeckiag the joYMiilA offHubra. 
TJMH in Italj tke kfigaa^ of gaBtaia hwynm* 
^"'l^r t0 the natives frmq iwrly youth, «ad thnr 
iiq}n4^ iyin|i8 ftwrirnnT teuiss the mnining of the 
•^ wkhsat the unataoce of woid«.. 

Aficr idinnar, asd ■ short prafet of thulcst th* 
Gc^legiaiH wemMed in cbuten Vound tha Visa- 
Aaetor, who said a few words of kindziew, adnoc, 
w admoutioD to them. !{• 4>«i received the re- 
pcfft of the weekly idelegatfl from each divisioB, who 
having pnevioosly collected die vAtei of hia com- 
paaioDs with teputd to the choice of the pUice to 
which they intended to take Uieir afternoon walk, 
zeported to the Saperior, who took care that two 
dmaona doiUd not meet in ^ Hune spot. The 
walhs oat of the vanoaa gates, the Forom, th» 
villas of the Roman nobility, and the gardens of 
soBoe of tkB Owveuts, were the places mostly fre- 
qnented hj the youths. The right of voting oo 
tUs aod Other vmihu* qnestioos, and the deciiioB 
l^ majenty, wwe a peculiar and important £eat<u» 
of the institatioB. It gave the boyi a feeling of. 
self-importsace, and an idea of thcar r^ts aod of 
the maimer of czemsing them jvoperly. This was 
tof thing but despotic ; the superior had caiaatiy 
the ti^A of eanotioiuog title choice or of potting lua' 
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veto, which he seldiHn did withont stating his rea- 
sons for it, and then a new election took place. 

From the refectory the Collegians paawd into 
the adjoining hall, which was fnrni^ied with mar- 
ble basins and water-spouts to perform their ab- 
lutions, cleanliness being much attended to; and 
thence in long lines the divimons retraced their 
stepsj'bythe great staircase, to their respBctive 
wards. The subsequent hour wastermed recrea- 
tion, md the boys assembled in the corridors, 
where they either played at fiyes, or chatted or 
amused themselyes in any harmless way. After 
this they returned each to his room, and there 
they prepared for the afternoon lesson. When 
the great college bell tolled, they dressed and 
went as usual to their classes ; the lesson lasted 
two hours, after which they assembled in their 
respective divisions, and went out accompanied by 
their Prefect. Two by two, the tallest at the 
head, and the Prefect with the youngest by his 
side, they went on through the streets of Rome 
decorously; strangers to the pomps and the 
follies of tlie world, they contemplated it without 
understanding it, and without participating in its 
splendid misery. They returned about dusk, the 
hour of the Ave Maria, went to their rooms to 
nndren, then to chapel to say the rosary, then 
to the* refectory ftir supper, which conskted-of 
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nllad, cheese, and wine ; after wMch another hoar 
of recreation brought the dzj to a close, and they 
retired then to rest. The Prefect went ronnd to 
see the lights put out, and to locic the doors. 

Such vas the erery-daylife in the College. On 
Sundays and other holidays, and during vacations, 
the time of lessons was divided between studying 
in their apartments and additional recreatioD. 
The afternoon walk was of three or four hours. 
They then went to some villa, or some fields in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and taking with Uiem 
the implements of play, had a merry time of it. 
■The Prefect, with his breviary, or some other 
book in hand, sat himself down on a bench, having 
his pupils nnder his eye ; but beyond this he never 
-interfered in their play, except in cases of dispute. 
Blows were forbidden— the spirit of conciliati<m 
was inculcated. Slight offences were punished by 
the Prefect sending the culprits to their rooms 
during recreation time; if of a graver nature, 
.they were reported to the Sub-Rector, who de- 
prived the ofiender of his wine or fruit, or at 
times of his meat at dinner, reprimanded him in 
presence of his companions, and in some rare 
cases, made him kneel down in the middle of the 
refectory during dinner. -Corporal punishment 
was never resorted to. Solitary confinement was 
'iD«i}ioned at times ad tenorem ; and the grated 
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maiow «r ft cell mm poiM«d nt: oa the badla^ 
I^Mo <^ one of the great ttautmas, vWe*9vw 
tiffpaAer had. bees wee in a tioM etKifined. Wkh 
theae nM {wtwral n^ilfitiooB, « vmmaailjai 
•boot tkrenoore ^foadi* w coBdsetad and Itept 
Jn the greatest mder and Um beet dMapiina. 

Asaehcao wpeat three years Kt CoUage, vUefa 
M euployed in the study of tjie Lttiii clans aad 
^nmstuties. It has been oftn ofaMrved. thtt 
yaaiiital d^» pused at «i>o<^, at an a^e whui 
tbc pawoiffi bav* not yet brt^ca ibitii i*kit their 
Monny Tioknee, and before tiuir niod is ao- 
qauinted wriA the ck^ti^ realities of lifc, are the 
hap^cst part of a nao's csneer. Bat this like all 
other trite vemaHa, is often AliacioaB, tx at Jaast 
partly incorrect. At best the faappinees in quee* 
tura is a wit (tf negative oo»— 4he mind is bbsc- 
qaunted with ^reat pleasuj^es as w^ as vitii 
freat sorrows ; batwho will ny that tbegriefafid 
flimeliea of a boy are not ae keen to liim as the 
store serious sorrows of mrturs tiCa mte to a vmu 
more advanced in years? WUh r^gui. to An- 
aelmo, the peculiarities 4^ lus rftastioa, and the 
«arly eosoeptibiiily of his Aelmga, mixed a Kuwe 
than esaal qnaatity of bittMvess in the cap.4^ his 
life. The fint year he pawed in a state « 
•equiesceBce, be «aj^ed «T«a 1^ ofHnpMatave 
tniBqvMty aad lus -leli^oiis cMwdatioBs; hot aa 
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hd ftdraaced in liis etodies, aad felt oepaUe of 
niiag, 01 lie was «ppUad«l by hu muten, and 
looked npoQ with d«fer«Qoe by bis fellow studeoU, 
be felt the first stings of ambitioo, and this* 
although laodable, excited other feelings of a lea 
pleasant nature. He began to look baek upon 
himself and his ibrlorn condition, aod to make 
(XMapaHsonB — a fetal propeniity, which ta th« 
•oaroe of man's woe. 

Onoe a month Anaelioo used to visit his early 
gnardiaa tbe good Don Loreuso, whose honae WM 
always open to him as if it had been his paternal 
h(Kne. Yet thk indulgence which at first gratified 
Anselmo's feelings, became by degrees less attiae- 
tiTe. It was only exdbmgiog one species ttf xto- 
DMtic life for aaother of greats- dulness, Thenc 
is a sort of gloom spread over the estabhshment of 
a Roman Catholic clergyman* which is owing to 
the obligatory celibacy of bis order. There is also, 
concomitant with this, a darker hue of austerity 
of halnts and rigidity of features ; light gaiety oq 
only be an intruder in such places. Don I/oreoxo 
was, like thousands of his brethren, sincere in his 
obserrsDce of his self imposed duties, aod truly 
the life of a Catholic dergyiiaa who obeerres 
them, is a subject worthy of admiration ; be must 
be almost more than man, his spirit is tnioed to 
a state of self-deniBl uoknown in any other oon- 
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dition. Don Lorenzo was also, That not many 
of bis brethren are,, cheerful and good-tempered 
withal ; but his joviality was rather of the paesire 
kind,— a joke, a laugh, a game at tr£ sette,-^but 
these did not exactly suit Anselmo. 

He was now arrived- at a critical period. It 
-was that epoch which occurs earlier in southern 
than northern climates, in which both ph^ical 
and moral influences effect a complete revolution 
in the youthful mind. The quiet uniform pastimes 
of boyhood no longer satisfy the thirst of excite- 
ment, every thing present appears insipid, dreams 
of future bliss fatigue the mind and keep it in a 
state of feverish agitation; the world seen at a 
distance, assumeB the most glowing tints, which, 
however, like the enchanted palaces in the Eastern 
Tales, vanish afterwards as you approach them, 
and leave you in darkness and disappointment. 
Not that the enjoyments of the world are con- 
temptible in themselves, this is merely the exag- 
geration of spleen, or the cant of ascetics ; but 
they become worn' out, like the more simple illu- 
sions of childhood, only they leave a sting behind 
—the sting of remorse, — ^while there is not before 
them any cheering vbta, but dismal old age. 

Anselmo liegan to reflect seriously on his future 
prospects. He did not intend to become a church- 
man ; he did not know exactly why, yet he felt 
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lufflself appalled by the magnitude of the task. 
That task for Roman Catholic clergymen is eaor- 
mouB, however light it may appear to triflen, and 
to unbelieTer& in dinnterested virtue. A Catholic- 
clergyman, if he be sincere, renounces all that the 
vorld has of choice gifts— ^e devotes himself to a 
life of self-restraint j and self-denial — ^be renonnceai 
pleasnres and pomps — he renounces even the na- 
tural lights common to the rest of mankind — he 
lives but to be useful to his fellow-creatures, and 
looks for his reward after death. Auselmo did 
not feel himself equal to the sacrifice, and he dis- 
duned to offer an imperfect holocaust. 

I^ke all new comers, Anselmo had been at first 
the butt of hia brother collegians, and ended at last 
by being a general favourite. He never aspired 
to be a leader, but he became one by progress in 
his studies ; he followed the quiet tenour of his 
way, and he was at last courted by leaders, liked 
by the rest, and hia opinion was listened to. 
He was willing to oblige ; many a time he saved 
some of his more idle or duljer comrades from 
exposure and punishment, by assisting them in 
th^r tasks; and as the service was done without 
ostentationj it bound their gratitude the more. 
His masters were pleased with him, but his other 
superiors thought they discovered in him a lack of 
devotion. He was not one of those who confessed 
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and took the sacrament regularly ereff v^k ; he 
did not kneel all the time of serrice ; he did not 
put on a look of sanctified abstraction from all 
worldly objects ; he was too alive to exterior ini- 
pTflBnom, be waa too mundane. The Vice-Rector 
had seTeral conversations with him on the snbject. 
He was a man of experience, and he had completeljr 
uodervtood Ansdmo's character. He appealed to 
hk reason, to bis sense, with perfect confidence. 
What were Anselmo's prospects in the world P He 
had renounced his paternal relations ; bis mother 
was not heard of; she seemed to have retired from 
the world, and her position with regard to her own 
relations would prevent her from stepping forth 
and taking her son openly under her protection. 
What therefore remained for Ansehno to do? To 
continue his studies, to follow the ecclesiastical 
career which presented no obetacles to a yotmg 
man of talents, and Ansehno might one day aspire 
to its first dignities. Was that not a prospect 
flattering to a soul constituted like faisP To raise 
himself by hia own means, and in spite of outward 
circumstances, to owe his advanc«nent merely to 
hia own exertions under Providence? But in 
order to attain this, it was necessary to assume 
something more of a religious spirit, to discipline 

his thoughts, to *' However," the 

Vice-Rector would add, ■* if yon feel an invuicible 
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diunctinaUon for the ecclesiastical life, then I have 
nothing more to say ; then consult yonr honooTj 
then retnrn into that world which you have left, 
and which you now seem to r^ret, but I doubt 
whether you will find it as liberal as the church 
would hare been to you*" 
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CHAPTER III. 



Abodt this time Anselmo contrived to open a 
coireBpondence witH some of his father's relations, 
who resided in the north of Italy. Several letter^ 
paasedjin which be stated his present condition, and 
complained of his irksome and insulated situation. 
One of his school-fellows waa the messenger who 
went to and from the post-office, a mission which 
was not without some danger both to principal 
and accessary if discovered. At last Anselmo 
received an epistle irom his uncle, who was then 
at Florence, in which, after sharply rebuking 
him for giving up hia natural protectors, he told 
him that he would still undertake the care of him 
if he showed more docility than for the past, by 
which means his &te would be better than he 
had a right to expect. This letter was not much 
calculated to soothe the mind of Anselmo. The 
reproaches it contained were such as are often in 
the mouths of those who have a right to reprove, 
sure ofnot being answered. Theallunon toAoseU 
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raoV prospects was harab, to say the leaat of 
it. Anaelmo felt all this ; he had been allowed 
to be brought up till seven years of age in one 
■religion, or rather one form of worship, deci- 
dedly the moat captivating to young minda ; 
what wonder that he should otiU feel attached 
to it> and not be inclined to forsake it on mere 
jdictation t His fother had told him several times 
he would not interfere with the creed of his 
children, but let them judge for themselves, and 
«boose when arrived at the proper age for it. 
How different his unole's present conduct t How- 
ever he was in a dilemma, and must make a choice, 
and- he flattered- himself that by' returning to his 
uncle's protection, he might conciliate his feelings 
and his interest with what he owed to his faith 
and to his conscience. He wrote, therefore, a 
respectful letter, stating his willingness to sabmit 
to the dictates of his uncle in every thing except a 
xenonciation of the religion in which he had been 
brought up, — an alternative to which, he added, 
he was not afraid to be reduced, from' the- en- 
lightened judgment of his relative, and from the 
tolerant sentiments expressed by his lamented 
&ther on that important subject. 

A reply to this letter was received, pasung in 
•ulmce over the last and most important part of 
Anaelmo'a epiitle, but informii^; him Uiat steps 
Vol. U. E 
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wonld BOon U takeo to demand him ftttn tbe 
saperion of the college, a demsnd whidi was 
anthorised by hu own wiihes, and yr)aeh mmt 
therefore be Bopptwted by the ^)rettion of fab 
seQtiinenti when reqnired in proper time. ' 

. Accordingly a friend of Mr. Lefort, u r«d^ 
-diDt at Rome, presented himself at the eol]«g*, 
And hanag inquired for Aiilelrao, had an ilit«^ 
-Tiew with him, in which the yonng man rt* 
,|Mat«d his wishes of quitting his present residencr; 
■and retnniag to his friends. Being assured oa 
this point, the negotiator proceeded to the Svf 
pcrior of the establishment, and presenting Mf. 
Ltfort'a ered»itials, requested to know when it 
would please his R«verenoe to allow him to exe* 
oate his comnusiion by taking with him young 
Anselmo De Bree, in order to send him off to his 
uncle at Florence. 

The Superior looked surprised more than uigry. 
The young man had been placed under Ids direC' 
lion I^ orders from the Cardinal Vicario, accord* 
ing to the express wish of His Holinesd, and he 
had not the least power ; be could not think for 
a moment of listening to this unexpected, and he 
must be aUowed to say, somewhat unseasonable 
demand. ** What I a young man, who had spent 
three years in that college, supported by Uiat 
cstabliihment, in order to be brought up in Ut^ 
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MQ^iofAli* hii^ywtMio rtligioQ, tnd kntriicttd 
at the Bfune tine in th* letters of the world ;' vho 
Ind ^hown himwlf » sedaloiu and ^oficient piqiil 
in bath, so aa to giro promiMt.irf adding one mote 
to the meritoiioug iadiriduals who had come out 
(^ that inttitatioii. (And here he miaed his cyee 
to a lo:^ line of posrtraite t^ioh adorned the vaUs 
of the apartment^ and among which were Been 
jvehtci, juriacoamltfli cardinals, and even popea^ 
in tlieir rMpec^ve robes, and who all had been the 
iomatea of that college.) After all this trouble, 
■Jtpenae, and expectation^ how oould Anselmo'a 
nnde, or any gentlraum in short," slightly bowiag 
to the one before him ; " how oould they expoet 
for a momcDt that they were going to return thia 
young and hc^ful plant to the care Of a guardian 
from 'whom it had been once taken away, and for 
the wtseit of T^wons, for interests iar above any 
wwldly connderation. ' ' 

. There was some show of ai^ument in what the 
Superior said, although it reated mi a tottering 
base, an act of authority. But yet, as the Su- 
perior waa not aware of the wishes^f the boy, the 
ai^ument had still plausibility tn^t. The appeal 
to the cares taken for Anselmo had something 
affisc^ng in it, for certainly the eccleuaetical au- 
thorttieB had treated the young man with tender- 
OMs; they had acted as iJectionate guardians— 
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they had afforded him the best education that their 
public establiBhmeQts could afford ; and if Ansel- 
ino's poBidon at college had become irksome, thia 
was from causes extraneous to the general admi- 
nistration of the establishment. The tone also 
with which the latter (a venerable-looking man, 
who- had been himself brouglit up within those 
walls, under their ancient inmates the Jesuits), 
pronounced the above sentences ;— the mixture of 
dignity, firmness, and urbanity, which became 
both the churchman and Uie gentleman ;— 4iis atti- 
tude, as he rose up from Iiis arm'chair- from the 
warmth of his feelings, and was now leaning with 
one hand on his writing-table, — all these made a 
strong impression on Mr. Lefort's agent. 

*' He felt," he replied, " the delicacy of his mis- 
sion, which he would not have undertaken but to 
oblige an intimate friend, a friend of his early 
youth ; he felt the greatest respect for the reverend 
Superior of that collie ; he was persuaded young 
Anselmo had received in it the best possible in- 
struction, and had been treated with the greatest 
attention — indeed, from what he had seen now of 
the interior of the institution, he was highly edi- 
fied "With the appearance of decorum i propriety, 
and comfort, which showed itself in every thing 
connected with the education of youth ; and he had 
no doubt that bis firi«ad, Mr. LdEi^, when in* 
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fiHtDed b]r liiln of the manner is vhich his nephew 
had been treated, and of which Btrangen were 
apt to form fallacious id^te, would feel per&ctly 
gratified : meantime he had commissioned him to 
defray whatever the boy had coet the institution 
. . . ." Here the Rector waved his hand^ 
and interrupted hini, 

" That must be entirely out of the question; 
the fonds of the institution are sacred to the pur- 
pose of edncatii^ a certain number of young men 
in pie^ and learning' — a vacancy occurred, to fill 
which Anselmo was admitted by the will of the 
bighest authority, therefore no debt was incurred, 
at least no pecuniary debt ; as for a debt of gra- 
titude, that must rest .between men's hearts and 
thrar consciences, of which account God alcme 
keeps the balance." 

. " But yet your Reverence will allow me to say 
that this young man cannot remain always here, 
and that it is essential for him -to conciliate the 
affection of his natural protectors, his relativest 
who alone can afford him the means of supporting 
hupself hereafter in the world. Of what use will 
be the scientific education he will receive here, if 
in ^uig out of these gates he will find himself 
alone, un&iended, and unprotected." . 

** We do not allow our deso^ving pupils, who 
continue their coarse of studies to the ejuif to go out 
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of these gates alonfi, aDfHeiid«d and niiprotMfMl^. 
TTiere afe taoAa to proTide the candldite tor tely 
orders with a suitable patrimMiy; after which' he 
"will not lack the protection of the Cardinals had 
Prelates who adininister the aSairs of die intitai- 
tion." 

" This ie perfectly right for those who enter 
the holy orders, but young Ansetmo does not seem 
Inclined to do scr. He has not even received thA 
first minor orders, from what I anderetaiid.*' 

" No! and this must prove to you low littte 
artifice and bigotry, with which I understand that 
foreigners, wid especially Protestanta, are apt t6 
charge us, are practised within these walls, or in* 
deed, if the truth were known, within the walli 
of any other institution of this alma metropolis! 
Here is a young man, the orphan son of a heretic^ 
of a protestant lather, who has willingly become 
ail Ifiiiiate of our establishment, aiid lived in it for 
three years, entirely supported, without binding 
himself to Dny obligation ibr the future. Indeed, 
had we chosen ta take advantage of his youtlifil] 
enthusiasm, of the warmth of his imagination, he 
would by this time Tiave reached the threshold 6f 
the sacred orders'. It was not later than the secbnd 
year of his residence atnongst us, that he expressed 
i wish to rscsive the tonsure, and enter the first 
minor Orders; 'he sent for the gbod^ Rector of 07 
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hii«trfyooBfidant, vho queatioiud liim h to his 
pMstion ; but ai iTe thought him not Buffldttotly 
grounded yet, we toM him ha iniut mut mna 
time longer,' entnine himBelf closely every d*y, 
ruMir his prkysra to Heaven to dnrect him in tht 
path beet suited to his welfare, and then, if h» 
p«nisted in his deternunaticm, we should joyfully 
adeept him among us humble Minitten of th* 
'Altarsk Sinm that time he has said nothing mor* 
oa the sabjeot, and we have mentioned nothfaig 
store to him. Perhaps it would have been bettir 
for him had we listened to his first request) as th* 
young man tetma of late to hate bee<HBC mere 
wjurldly, and to hare turned his thoughts from 
spiritual objects." 

■ ** SJDbe your Reverence has been so patient and 
so oourteoua as to afford me all these eipknations, 
allow me to ask you what will beoom« of the 
yoni^ man if he does not intend to enter thv 
•eelesiaetical profession?" 
' "He has now finished his humanities, he will 
go cm through his course of rhetoric and of philo< 
•ophy, whidt will take him three years more ; thro 
he willhave hischoice to begin theolc^ioal stodiea/ 
or to leave the institution. His prottetors thok 
will ' provide something for him in cme of th* 
secukr profoni^VM ; the institution only provides 
far tii*ec who «ntw holy ©rders." 
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" Tliis is bat a very, uncertain prospect ; anf 
besides it must feel a burden to Anselmo's miod^ 
if the youth has any suscejptibility.'' 

'* But, Sir, let us^ speak plaiu) do you koow 
jtny thing of Anselnio's intentions- — have yon seen 
himi" 

" Ihave seen him, (here the Rector looked ^prave), 
and I believe his intentions are to return to the' 
protectibnofhis uncle, whois his natural guardian.'" 

" He has placed himself under the gaardian-r 
ship of the Church, and woe to him if he apoata-r 
tize from it." 

*' I am sure his intention is quite the reverse, 
attd I believe that his uncle has no vish to forcer 
hie conscience." 

, " All very fine words, but we know what they 
come to. Chi pratica col goppo impara & zoppi- 
care. When he came to us, or at least when he 
went to live with the good Don Lorenzo, he was 
neither a Catholic nor a Protestant ; he had im^ 
bibed doubts upon all our dt^mas, and this after 
having been brought up in our religion till he- 
was aeven years of age." (The stranger smiled at 
the idea of a boy seven years old being grounded 
in any particular communion).' " But, Sir, this is 
8 mere waste of words. Your ej^earance and your 
manners.have engi^ed me to enter Into this expla- 
DBtion so isi, to which I ww not bonod ; I mast 
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now «diKliid«t for it is ve^r time. Yoong An* 
selmo caimot be giren up to you, ibr gnch ii tb« 
mandate of Itit Eminence, the Cardinal Vicario, 
ir(Rn which I cannot swerve." 

" Then I am sony to have given ^ron all this 
trouble, and I ahall inform my &iend of the fraiti- 
leamets of my first exertions for him ; be will best 
know what steps to take next." 

*< He may a|^ly. to the Cardinal Vicario, if he 
like," said the Superior, with an indignant smile. 
*' I don't think he will do much in that quarter." 

Upon this the stranger bowed and took his leave. 

It was now Anselmo^s tarn to be examined. He 
was sent for in the evening, and repaired to the 
Superior's apartments. The countenance of the 
latter exhibited its usual expresnon of gravity, 
but there was not the angry look nor the frown 
wluch Anselmo had prepared himself to encounter. 
The fiict is, that the Rector felt sincerely con- 
cerned for the fate of the young man, and he 
thought that both for his worldly and his spiritual 
welfare, it was his interest to remain where he 
was, to go through his regular course of studies, 
enter holy orders, and become a member of the 
Church. Patronage would not be wanting then 
This was what the Rector himself had done ; this 
was what numbers of his friends had done also; they 
OQwall lived comfortably, peaceful, and happy; 
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«4iy ihould not AiHBliao "be utiafiki widi-iht 
Mun* lot f Tb» is the view that moil p«opI«i 
]wtk at Rome and elwwiwn, take of affiul«»« 
view very nstural, thonglt at timet falkcions. 

TIm Rector begss quefetiooing Amelmo upon 
tlw interview he liad iad with the stronger. H* 
Bwrt aslced him whether he had reeeirsd Utten 
irom his uncle, and by what means. Ansalnio 
avoided mentioning his past cormpond^Ke, in 
order not to commit thepenonwho had carried li)^ 
letters to and troai the post ; but oonfeased that h* 
had received a letter from the stiwiger, and pro- 
duced it. It was coached in general terms, and 
BMrefy stated, that his relative had commissiopsd 
Mr- i to claim him from the Superiors. 
.' *< And are you prepared to accede to your 
uncle's request 1" 

Aiiselmo said, he had well reflected (m the sub* 
ject, and fae thought it was best for him to acoede 
to it. 

*■ What I to go and live amoi^i; heretics, to n* 
Bounce your &ithP" 

- Anselmo observed, that be was now old enough 
to have an opinion ot his own — that that opinioa 
was firmly tor the religion in which be hod been 
brought up, and which no inducement or threat 
oould moke him forsake. He had expressed Iw 
intentioaB to hie unclp on thfl vubJMt aixtniyt 
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-HtM AaieltDO fin-got hia cftntlon in tin ftrronr 
ef Ub atnoerlty. 
■ " What betow he wrote to you V 

Anselmo then aekilowledg«d he had received 
other l«tt«rs and annrered them. When asked by 
^tut meaBB, be gave an evasive answer. 

" But what," said t^ Rector, " makes yoa 
dissatisfied witk your present mode of living. 
Have yoa any reason to complain of your Snpa- 
iwa t" 

" N0|" said Anselmo, " you have always been 
kind to me, but yet my situation is pecoliarly un- 
pleasant. I have here no natural protectors wh6 
take an interest in me ; I appear to all my com- 
tades a forsaken boy. The reflections to which 
my situation gives rise are extremely painful. I 
«m here filling, and I think undeservedly, the 
place of another who might be one day a usefiil 
member of the chureh, whilst I feel no vocation 
for the sacred miniatry. I don't dissemble toyott 
that I do not feel the slightest inclination for the 
ecfclesiaatical profession, aqd without a vocation I 
shall never enter it. The late Vice-Rector has 
often told me in a certain manner, that it was ex- 
pected that the o^uffint shonld embrace thateareer; 
that this was the object of the application of the 
ftuids of the institution to their support; that if 
they do not feel that vocation, they ought to mak» 
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Jt known, and leave room for more snitable can- 
didates, instead of consnming the property of tlie 
church. This has given rise to many irksome re- 
flecti<Hii and scruples in n^ mind." 

" You ought to have spoken tone abontit; 
you know I never pressed you on this point, in- 
deed I once dissuaded yoa from adopting a rash 
detenninatioD. The Vice- Rector was apt to say 
things hasti^ at times. No one will ever force 
you to enter orders without your consent — I 
answer for that." 

** I am sure of thb, Father; but yet it is A. 
qnestion of delicacy, of justice, whether to cob- 
tinne in this position." 

" And do you not feel any scruples of delicaqr 
in leaving your bene&ctors thus abruptly 1" 

" I must leave them atall events in two or three 
years, and then I should feel burdened with a 
heavier debt towards them, a debt which I cannot 
repay by fulfilling their expectations." 

" You hold the same langu^e as your uncle's 
i^ent, who offered to pay for your maintenance, 
as if the institution were not above these paltry 
considerations. We are not merchants." 

" Pardon me, but I Was alluding to the debt of 
gratitude, which nothing can repay. But the sen* 
timents I have imbibed in this institution, I hop« 
and trust I shall iiever fbi^et." 
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" Amen t But ia tliete not also a latent vish of 
nuxing in that world whicli seen from the win- 
dows of this edifice appears ao ^y and inviting, 
but in which, mind what I tell yon, you will find 
nothing at last but disappointment and sorrow I 
And ao you are determined to go to your rda- 
tions ?" 

" Yes, I am, as soon as I abail be allowed bo 
to do." 

" You had better think of what you are about ; 
It is not with me that you will have to discnsB the 
matter, but with the Vicaiio, who you know has 
the secular arm at Us order. He must be in' 
formed of this ; that done, t have dischai^ed my 
duty, and I wash my hands of the business." 

So saying, he dismissed Anselmo, who paced 
slowly back the long corridors, and ascended the 
ample staircase wluch led to his camerata or 
ward. 

Retired to his cell for the night, he ruminated 
on the events of the day, and on the words of the 
Rector. He was now attempting to leave a 
peaceful and pious abode, an asylum in which he 
had passed three years among his youthful aBso<^-' 
ates ; he was going to leave those altars at the foot 
of which he had ejaculated many a fervent prayer, 
those nhools where his mind had been stored with 
tha beauties of clasncal lore, those instmcton 
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whom he veHqraW, and to go wheroP Among 
persons, vho, although related to him, had now ha^ 
pome Strang era, and whose manners were foreign tQ 
his ; yet they were his rtjtttivest from whom aloof 
he had a right to expect support, among whom 
alcute he had a h<Hite. Anselmo concluded this 
painful recapitulation by saying his orisons, im- 
ploring the intercession of the Virgin, whose image 
hang at the head of his bed, and then compOsa^ 
himself to rest. 

I For several days after that, nothing new was 
Jheird about Anselmo's fate, and he lived in ex- 
pectation of what further steps his uncle should . 
take, when one morning, as he was returning from 
his class, he met the Superior in the inner hall of 
the college, who beckoned to him. The Superior 
was in company with a Clergyman of a harsh, coarse 
appearance, and of ^miliar intrusive ntaimers, very 
different from the retired dignity of the other, - _ 
*' Anselmo De Bree," E£ud the Sector, " here is a. 
gendeman from the Cardinal Vicario, who wishes 
^ ask you some questions on the part of j^t 
£nunence. We will walk under the portico to- 
gether." Anselmo silently obeyed, by following 
behind the Superior. 

" Well, Signorino," s^d the stranger, with a 
MiCtrf '* so you intend to leave college, and rvturli 
to your uncle, do you not P" . r 
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■ '* My tuuile hai stot for me, and I iaited to 

comply with hii wuh." 

" Softly, bel btllot b^ yoa ud I mtut fliit 
settle accoonti together." 

*' Aoecnhta with ywi, Sir; I don't noolbct 
tevbg w«Q you be&r*/' 

" I am only the humble meiMtigar ttf fau Em^ 
oMfie, and in his nam* I tell you, that you. mlut 
oOt stir from where you are. Yoa have bean 
tTMted with too much attention already, ohi«^ 
oaacconntof B(HQe«fyonrconnez)(»»; as forma* 
I told hia Gmioenee, iJiat he was conferring too 
much hniour npon yon, by takbg so maoh troal^ 
in your aflair, and that b refractory boy lik« yoa 
ought to be sent to San Michele," (the place of 
correction for juTenile offenders J 

If the calm persuasive manner of the Rectof 
had almost shaken Anselmo's resolntion, this harsh 
address was only calculated to strengthen it. Ha 
replied in a subdued, but steady tone of voice, that 
he was not aware he had done anj thing to d«- 
serre such humiliating puniabment. 
' The Rector threw a ngnificant glance at hit 
companion, and putting his hand on Anselmo't 
Mulder : " But, my son, why not remain with ta, 
we have been till now satisfied with you ; you con* 
feas you have no reason to complain of m; ^f^ 
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not continue your stodies quietly with ua, and 
then yon might rejoin your uncle "i" 

" Then perhaps he might not be dixpoaed to 
receiTe me." 

•* Let him go," sud the ttranger, " he will aoon 
repent, he will soon regret his former domicile 
within< these walls." 

"^ I diall always think of thift community vdth 
gratitude and affection," replied Anselmo, feel- 
ingly, " and the memcoy of the yean I have spent 
in it will accompany me to my dying day. But 
it is time I should rejoin my relationa, aud know 
what I have to expect in this world. I cannot 
always remain a lone, forsaken, unclumed beitm;." 

The stranger seemed struck with the warmth 
of Anselmo's reply, for the expresuon of natural 
leeling finds an echo even in the roughest hea,rts ; 
besides, he expected to have to do with a boy 
whom it was easy to frighten ; he now saw he had 
to encounter a spirit fully formed and determined. 
He changed his tactics. 

" His Embence," s^d he, " feels a particulair 
interest in your wel&re; he has desired me to 
promise to you his staunch protection, if you will 
abandon this wild scheme of returning to your 
uncle. He condescends to request, where he might 
co mm and. You have only to forward to him an 
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Open -letter for yonr uncle, in ^wWcli you signify, 
that after reflecUng more seriously on your present 
utnation, you have resolred to continue your 
studies for the present, and when better grounded 
in learning, you will then think of returning to 
him. Why, this is. not more than most yoni^ 
men at college do. Tliey leave their relations for 
a time, and afterwards return to them." 

"Yes, true," replied Anselmo, "but. my case 
. is very different. My uncle wants. me now,. or 
nerer— he offers me his protection now, or he 
renounces me for ever ; besides, I have not only 
agreed, I have even, entreated him to receive .me 
again, and I cannot recede." 

" Then, young Sir," smd the stranger, assum- 
ing an iur of great authority, " then prepare your- 
. self immediately to take up your lodgings in the 
Castle Sant Angelo, for I have an order for the 
purpose,. and a carriage and a bargello waiting at 
the do<M"." 

Anselmo was struck wit^ this information ; the 
Superior took him fay the hand, " now you are still 
in. time, say bat one word, and all is foi^otten." 
Anselmo was touched — had the Superior been 
alone with him, he might have gained him over ; 
but the harsh manner of the stranger had alien- 
ated him; he considered himself oppressed,. and 
he was determined to resist oppression with all 
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hiiin^t. H«bnuhed(f.TriUitlietitMT«ofhM 
tnnie. oae or two taui liot atutod in his oyo, 
nstclwd the haacl of ih» Suporior, and kiiMd it 
n^MtfoUjTr snd Md lie «u pnpued to go viiwo* 
«Ter tiboj ircrB to kwl faim. 

Hit olptbes vera KUt for, and from tbe amsg 
TMtibolB ctf tbe college, ks vas lad I7 tlw ittugw 
for the Sapeiior had diaEippnnd, to the gnat 
fate, irbsM they enlccad a carriage* vUcIi booq 
kd than over the Eliaa biic^ to the outer baniw 
0/ the fortreaa of Sot Angek). Here ha vo 
^Ten in darge to one of the he q wri, who hd hao 
toaoelUwhera he ioaad aeraralartiQiesof fiuoin 
tnre had already been earriod, and whara^ ezoept 
hk iiaiiig oonfined aad in perfeet ec^tnde, no 
■dditioutl hardship was naed towards bia. 

Mr. Leftfft being apprized of 1km of^KMatioM 
which hit nephew ntet to hk learing Rone, ap 
plied to the Prea^ legatiw, and havlBg ezhilutod 
Ansehno'B written declaration, that he wished to 
return to his paternal friends, aa appeal was im- 
toediatel^niade to th« R(»Dan QorernMient, wludi 
waa net by an assent to Anselmo's dcpartnre. 
Previona, however, to this answer^ the young 
mail was vistcd by several eccls^aadcs, who 
aonnded him agun on his resolation, aad to whoir. 
be retamed the same answ^ he bad given in 
pvesaaoe of the 9uperii». He readily Mated, 
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mwOTTcr, Uiftt tm nligisiu HHtimenta mre a&< 
cbangvd, and that hU rendeSoe vith fan uncle 
could not influftDcc them ; that h« would not aUov 
my pttnauiom or niggeitioQB to interfara with 
ItM b^f ; uid he pronused, that if be should find 
himself hutdered in the exweise of hit religion, h« 
would not nnaBin witfa hii relativea, but return 
to Roue, where h« wu then aiaurad he would be 
wtkome Bgain, and received with open arme. 
Bnry thing waa settied, therefore, m an amicablo 
way. Anaelmo parted in friendly terma with tha 
clci^Tmen, after hAving Uttened to their cxhori 
tatioMt with whieb were imxed wanungi againit 
iM ^dcavouca of the Froteitanti to induce hiu 
to change his re%ion. Sooie of th«ae good prieiti 
formed taoat ex^getrated ideas of the arts wkkh 
tbey thougkt would be used) and of the tnnplA- 
tiont wliii^ would be thrown in Aotelmo's way 
to efiect hit apotta^. The grossett nuKcuiceptions 
dftin preTtil in this rtspect between the foUowert 
of one communion ani thoM of aaother ; and thesa 
pnjjudiaea parpetuate tbfl averaitHi whii^ a better 
knowledge of each other's tenets and conduct 
WTHild otherwise obliterate. 

The conciliatory conduct pursued in tUs iostanea 
whk Anselmoi wa differott frona that whicfa haa 
been followed in bAdb other cases by Roman 
Catholic authorities, was owing parUy to the 
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mild spirit which then actuated the Roman cabinet, 
and which was derived from the well-known di»< 
positions of Piiis VII. » and of the enlightened 
Consalri, as well as from the nrgencj of pleasing 
the French GoTemment even in the most trifling 
concerns; and it was also partly owing to the 
person who had been introsted with commanicat- 
ing with Anselmo after his departure was resolved 
apon. This was an old Jesuit, a man of the 
most mild, ben^nant countenance, of polished, 
afl^ble Doanners, of great penetration and know- 
ledge of the human heart, and who spoke to Anselmo 
in the most affectionate manner, and appeared 
pleased with the candour and frankness of his 
answers, as well as with the spirit he evinced. 
" Go, my son," said he, " since you have deter- 
mined, I trust you ; perhaps it is all &^ the better 
that you should live some time among Protestants, 
so as to be able to make comparisons ; faith ought 
to be enlightened, and I feel confident yon will at 
last return and live amongst us in the bosom of 
our church, and you will find her always a loving 
mother." 

Anselmo was pleased with the Jesuit, and could 
not help shedding tears at parting with a man 
whom he had only known a few weeks, and who 
evinced such warm and disinterested anxiety for 
hiswel&re. 
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Bat there remained still aaother and a severer 
trial to Anselmo's feelings. The good Rector* 
Don Lorenzo, had been for severalmonths confined 
to his room bj a chronical disease) and Anselmo 
had not been able to see him since he had made 
np his mind to leave Rome and return to his 
relatives. Now that the final determination was 
taken, he wished, and yet almost dreaded, to have 
a parting interview with him. He knew the 
Rector's unbending principles with r^ard to re- 
ligious matters, and he was alarmed as to the 
int^pretation he would give to his unezpected 
resolution. He had received no message, no com- 
mnnication from him. The day he found himself 
iree, his passport having been sent to him, he 
proceeded to the Vicarage, and was shown to 
Don Lorenzo, who was reclining on a couch, and 
apparently in a state of considerable suffering. 
Anselmo approached with some hesitation, kissed 
his hand, and asked him his blessing. The Rector's 
countenance became reddened with something Jike 
irritation — ^he began to addr»s him in a tone of 
reproach, but he soon changed his maimer. 
" Well, you are going, heaven's will be done, you. 
might have remained here with us, but words are 
now of no avail. I have done my duty, and I 
feel my conscience clear. May you never repent 
the step you have taken. One thing alone I 
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Teconunend to yon, one thiBg akme important : 
Sahia animam tuamf" and thus njing, he half 
T^sed lumself on his couch, and with a toae of 
SmpreMiTO earnestness, "wherever you may be, 
remember my last words, for I shall see you no 
more in this world: ScUva animwn tuam," a.vA 
he fell back exhausted and overpowered by tite 
strength of his feelings. 

The attendants iiearing the eSects of this scene, 
if protracted on the Rector's frame, hurried 
Anselmo out of the room; with tears in his eyes, 
he took leave of the Rector's ^ter^ and left the 
Vicarage, kirdly knowing whither he was taming 
his steps. Accompanied hf the good widow 
Santini, who continued to attend on every occasion 
where E^e could be of any service to her former 
charge — ^he proceeded to the house of his uncle's 
correspondent, and there found every thing pre- 
pared for his departure. That night he found 
himself in the Courier's chaise,' posting on the 
road to Florence. 

Anselmo arrived at Florence, and was received 
by his uncle with some cordiality, attended, how- 
ever, with a considerable mixture of reserve. He 
was treated no longer like a boy, but at the same 
time did not enjoy the privileges of a man ; he 
Was not on the footing of a young and dependent 
refetive, and yet he was neither on that of a friend 
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«r eomimnioD. He irait out with Us bbcIi, and 
they took frequent rambles in tfae deligbtfiil adgk- 
{Mnriioad of tlut eitjr, on the hilla <^ ^aoU, or 
on th« man distant Apennines, ost of Portm dd 
Pnrtoj when thrf ■ometimM wceoded to the li^ 
raaatitiabcrie the canopy of ckmds that fraqnetitfy 
MVer ia winter tlw valley of Fuviue. 

Mr. Lefort lived at Floreneo tfae life of a nHU 
ntired hem bnnnes*, bat sot entmly trota Hm 
vorld. He freqncatcd men 4^ different profe»- 
■o», ttIio mn au fait of the proceedisgi of tb* 
Ay, and be took cotwadersbk interest in political 
aMten. That epodi was a moat inportant one; 
Ae cvenlB paning in France absorbed tfae atteo- 
tioB of afi Europe. The change of govenuneiit 
from repnUicui to motwrchjeal — the assnaiptioi 
ef tfae imperial power by Napolecm Bonaparte — 
the cwi^nracy of Pichegrv and Oeorges— tfae 
trial of Morcsu, and his impienive defence befere 
Ae senate — all these were the topics aa which the 
Italkn newspapers descanted. Tttscany being, to 
• eertWQ d^ree, independent nnder the pro- 
tection of Spain, the journals pnbliAed or ad- 
mitted into that country were more fntiy writ- 
ten dnB those of other pEtrts of Itkij, In one 
ti^ng, however, th^ seemed to s^ree ; and tbil 
was a ftc£iig at animosity ags^t the EngliBh, 
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whom ikey accused of havii^ distnrbed-the peace 
of Europe. 

Anae]mo for the fint time read newspapera — 
a newworld Beemed to open before hie mind. He 
began to gaze with wonder upon the chequered 
events of the great sti^e of the wo^'ld ; he beheld 
the struggle between man and man — ^between 
nation and nation; and ae he did not know the 
secret springs that actuated the great actors of 
the time, he believed their splendid profesmons aa 
ezpresaed in the journals, and judged they acted 
for the good of their country and the welfare of 
mankind. He thought it must be a glorious world, 
in the affairs of which those great men took such 
a distinguished part. Yet he could hardly recon- 
cile their assumptions when at variance with one 
another^some one must be in the wrong,' he 
thought, and yet each of them professes to be in 
the right, and his iriends are of the same opinion. 
Anselmo read works of history, but he found 
there the same perplexity, for they were little 
better than £les of newspapers. He sometimes 
ventured to ask his uncle's opinion, which, when 
given, was at variance with that of all the rest. 

The situation of Tuscany was then peculiar ; 
it was a sort of neutral ground, where men of all 
parties melon iricitdly terms, and discuBsed with 
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cMwdenUe iiraedam the most important matten. 
Tl^re was an uiterest of a pardcalar nature in. 
thu flortof ezkteDceofaHmall nation, eurronnded 
by powerAil neighbonrs, yet respected — ^looking 
at-the magnitude of the j™»i"g events as a spec- 
tator ; uncertain- hovr long this tranqnil neutral 
gronnd would be respected. There was a sUr, a 
bortle among the politicians assembled at Flo- 
rence, every one forming plans, building faopea, 
according to his own bias ; every one meantime 
cojoyiBg wisely the present, nncert^, and ahnost 
teckkfls, from the multitude of past changes, of 
what would follow. 

Men of iufoimation, men of scieoce, men of 
letters, natives as well as from other parta of 
Italy, were at that time in the Tuscan metropolis. 
Mr. Lefort at times used to meet some of them 
in the gardens, libraries, cofiee-honses, and other 
places of resort, and Anselmo found himself thus 
amoi^ a new class of beings, men of the present 
age. He heard them discuss ecienti£c as well as 
literary subjects, poliUcs as well as religion ; and 
ia carionty was attracted by the novelty of things 
of which he did not know even the names, as well 
as by the boldness with which he saw them grapple 
with subjects which he hadtfaought till then re- 
served for apeculMr class of men. "How great 
these men must be— they^know every thing— how: 
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mil tikey «een to andentsDcl thtvAeoeeofgortm- 
Tueat — why are they not mtnirtcn of state; tie 
«ko«ld tlmi hftTe iKHte of tkoM calnaiittes whi^ 
th^ K JMiD^y deprecate." 

Hie goTernment of l^iseany wu ^en bi tite 
Innda of Maria Iriiisa <^ Spun, tbe widow of the 
prhioe of Parma, who had received from Bongr- 
parte, throagh 8puuflh iafiafnce, tbe hingdom ot 
£tniria, at a magnificent oompemation fcr the 
i>Dcby of Parma, taken by the Freoch. TIwb 
priBceas, young Mid lively, was fiwd of liuary 
and a|>)endo<ar, and her little court was one of the 
gayeat in Europe. She was considered by the Tas- 
cans, at first, as a d^egate of ^ Prendi govern- 
nenti and tiiey still regretted their Grand Dnhe 
Ferdinand, thesonofthelamentedXjeoptdd. How- 
ever, she mled mildly, even perhaps to weakness. 
She waagetterouBjthoagh inclined todevotioa; she 
kept her kkigdom elear from the dreaded French 
troops, and ber subjects had become reconciled to 
her sway, now fearing only, what happened afew 
years after, that her regal authority would be bat 
of short duration, and that on the first opportu- 
nity the French would occupy again the fair land 
t^ Tuscany, bringing with thera their conscrtption, 
their tazea, their police, their orerbearing ralH- 
tary, and all the other blessings they had already 
hvtsbed <m the north c^ltaly. 
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It wtM towsrdi the ckn of tkat year thtt 
.Fioi VII. p«and tbrongli FkireDce is hia it^- 
. knOTm jonmey to Paris, wkera he w»it to crown 
Napcdecs Emperor of tbc French. That joamey 
m bluttd hj mmj, and it ms probably aftei^ 
mrdi a aonrce of regret to the Pmitiff hinaelf. 
But at the time he uodntook it, his uiwuipectiiig 
Bikid thought <mly of conciliatiBg) of binding by 
ajfection and gratitnde, tlw varrior who held in 
Ui bands the dertinies of France and Italy, and 
who had re-ertablished the chorclies and the attars 
of religicm. 

' Piiu waa received by the Queen o( Etruria with 
the greatest honoore, and the people of Floreooe, 
geserally religioyg, ihowed the givatert oitliMi- 
aan towards the Holy Father. PeofJe crowded 
roand Ae palace at all hoan of the day, to hare 
a glimpse of lum, and to receive his beaedietuni, 
-which he imparted repeatedly from the terrac«. 

llie sight of the PontifF, the devotioo muii- 
ftsted 1^ the Pbrentines, affected Answbno, and 
r«oalled to his mind many old and deeply-traced 
impreasioos. He b^^ to donbt the propne^ of 
'hit conduct, aod to look on his present position as 
« fidse one. He saw that while living with hie 
wtcle it was idle to expect that be could follow 
tihe obeervaneeB of hi* reHgioa. He heard that 
nlig^ii and it* praoticea spokeo <d with .r^m- 
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batioD, and was obliged to listen is silence. Bf 
what he could gather from occasional sentences, 
his ancle was preparing to set o£F for the north. 
It appeared that he had fixed upon some German 
college or university to leave his nephew at, in 
order to pursue his education. Anselmo was not 
dspleased at the prospect, for he imagined he 
would there be at liberty to follow the dictates of 
his conscience with regard to religious matters. . 
The yellow fever which broke out at Leghorn, 
about that time, prevented Mr. Lefort from setting 
off as he intended, and this proved the means of 
altering Anselmo's future lot. Tuscany was sur- 
rounded by cordons ; lazarettoes were established 
OD all the high roads; that on the, northern or. 
Bolt^a road was pitched at Scaricalasino, on 
one of the high Apennine summits. There, in the 
midst of winter, the ill-fated travellers were 
obliged to pass several weeks in a desolate build- 
ing, when, instead of the infection which they had 
not, they might catch some real disease from the 
irtclemencies of the season, the cold, dampness, 
and misery of the place of their confinement. 
Ever)' thought of setting off was therefore re- 
nounced for the time I^ Mr. Lefort ; and months 
after months elapsed in a state of. alarqi, occa- 
sioned by the neighbourhood of the &tal disease, 
wbuh, however, did not reach Florence in. its. 
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pn^ess. After the quarantine' was osce ^- 
moved, Aoselmo'a uncle began apparently to 
resume liis preparations for his intended journey. 
But these went on slowly, and the summer vns 
hr advanced, and Lefort was still at Florence. 

One evening Mr, Lefort entered into an ani- 
mated discnsnon with a Piedmontese gentleman, 
a student of medicine, on the respective merits of - 
the Catholic and Protestant communions. The 
common topics of reproach were used by the 
former ; first, the alleged absurdity of the dog- 
mas, then the abuses of disciplme. The I^ed- 
mont«6e replied to the first merely by observing, 
" that the pretended inconsistency with our reason 
of cert^ Catholic tenets was not greater than 
that which appeared to exist with r^ard to seve- 
ral dc^mas admitted by Protestants, and espe- 
cially by the Calvinistic communion, predestina- 
tion, for instance; it was evident that revealed 
religion contained several mysteries which it was 
above the power of our understanding to explain. 
The only question was whether the particular 
d(^;mas in question were supported by the au- 
thority of the Scriptures, and here the discussion 
appeared interminable. With regard to matters 
of discipline, they were the works of men, and no 
in&llibility was assumed with regard^ to them ; 
those regulations which were issued at particular 
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toea and for particiilu- object*, might b* r«> 
yoked at uiother by tbe council or pope, ag eir* 
GiunstaDceB roqnired — they irarfl not matters of 
JUth.» 

'< Ym, ytB," replied Mr. Loibrt, " all theaa 
iiie* ^stineUoni are not nev to me, but are they 
aotad spon t Yod younelf, who make theme 
voald yon sot be conaidersd u a latitadioarieii 
by your more strict brethren. Does sot youC' 
church asaama at all timee power, abaoluta 
power, to regulate the thoughts, and conae- 
qnently the scti<»u, of mnnkiudT And yet aa* 
hov it relasea vhea it aerrcB its purpose I la jfc 
BOt B scaodal to see your Pontiff go and annnt • 
mas who is in the iucs of the world an uubdiaTeT, 
aa naurper, a man of violeoce and of blood I" 

He then vent on reflecting on the notorious in- 
tolerance of the Church of Rome, which he latd 
ma the nnavoidahle consequence of its doctrina 
of axclusive salTBtion ; and when the Fiedmootea» 
obserred that Proteatanti had alao afaown them- 
selvea intolenuit, and adduced the inrtance of 
Michel Servetns, burnt at Qencra by Calrin'* 
ordert, Mr. Lefort exclaimed— 

" How can you Catholics, reeking as you are- 
with the blood of miUicms, butchered all over tha 
world, in Asia, Africa, Europe, and America, and' 
always in the name of Te%ioQ ; bow caa ytn ban 
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the face to reproach us with sonw katuoM oi- 
injostice in the early hietoiy of our oommunHMii, 
■wisn oar TetonoBn had not yet entirely shaken 
off the barbarism of the times, aiid the pereecat- 
ing spirit irhich they had imbibed from your own 
church! ButwedonotapproveofthoseexcenaM; 
W« blaoK tlieiih— we do not justify or excuM) thtm» 
at least aa you do your deedi of cruelty, oa tha 
plea of holy zeal and religiona duty." 

A few days after this, Mr. Lefort came to an 
open explanation with his nephew on th« om 
■abject whiob waa the cause of so much anziefy boi 
the latter. In a few, but precise words, he ug> 
nified to him that he wtuild take him to a coU^e 
in Germany, but that he muat be prepared to 
follov the creed of his &ther and of his &ther'a 
relattvei, hia mtural protectors, on which condi- 
tion alone he could continue to take care of him. 

*' How can you iiaagine that I would allow a 
young man under my charge, to whom I act as a 
father, to follow a religion which has caused so 
much eril to the world, which has been stained by 
so much blood and so much guilt, whose practices 
I consider as superstitious, and contrary to the 
sacred books ? Or do you think I am indifferent 
about religious matters ? Do you think I am like 
those unprincipled men who direct the a&irs of 
Prance? They are Catholics; indeed almost all 
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~ the villainB that have manned the at&irs'of that 
nnhappy conntry since the revolution were Ca- 
tholics, at least brought up as such, and from the 
fruits we may judge of the tree." This was said 
whh a bitter expression of irony and contempt, 
sad the conversation ended. 

Anselmo, after the first shock, felt cdnsiderably 
relieved. His uncle had now spoken to him in 
an open and' candid manner ^ he knew what 
he had to expect— it was now his business to de- 
termine. Mr. Lefort did not pretend to force 
his choice, indeed that would have been hardly 
feanble, and he stated to him beforehand what 
he expected from him as a condition' of his taking 
care of his fortunes. The ground was therefore 
now clear before Anselmo, and he was left to 
direct himself according to the light of his judg- 
ment and the dictates of his conscience. 
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Apteb the communication from Lefbrt, An- 
selmo hekl long and painful coniultatioii mth 
himself. Althoagh. his religioos ideas had been 
somewhat Bta^;ered by all he had heard and read 
during his reeidence at his uncle's, yet he did 
not feel convinced of error, and he could not 
brook the idea of changing his creed merely at 
the will of another. The impreswve recollections 
connected with his early worship, the awful de- 
nunciations i^ainst those who forsake the ftdth in 
which they have been brctught up, the decided 
tone of authori^ in which implicit obedience to 
that £aith was ui^ed, the very mystery connected 
with its doctrines, the warm interest, the zeal, 
with which its ministers tilled the necessity of it — 
all these were to Anselmo so many ties which it 
appeared impossible for him to break without 
committing moral suicide, and abandoning hime^ 
to eternal deepair. No ] he would keep the word 
he had solemnly pledged before he left Ronoe — 
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he would return to tliat city, poor aod forlorn, 
and make a willing sacrifice of his worldly pros- 
pects at the shrine of constancy. He was elated 
at the boldness and the novelty of the idea, and 
he prepared himself to put it forthwith into exe- 
cution. Yet it was boC without a stm^le that 
he detennioed to launch alone into the wide wwld ; 
though the distant prospective of that very world, 
Utile known and seen through the Imttft of -nffi* 
ftucy, WM not dntitute of attractions. Tht Ids* 
of striking out a now path to hiBiself by hia own 
eiartiona, tiw adventures it mi^t lead to, tha Jodr* 
neys and voys^as he would poanUy be required 
to undertake— all these were seen like the abining 
ckmds on the distant hills, that moek reality — the 
abject was in view, and Anaelmo thought little 
about the means. Who does stoop to calcolate 
them at his agef He had not disliked a)t<^ther 
the first idea of proceeding to a college in Ger- 
many, bef<H« it was coupled with the (xindition 
of his fblloiwing the Protestant religion; yet, 
he thought, once so &r removed from hn native 
country, if the treatment be should experi«ice 
were to be unkind, he would find himself in a 
remote land, out of the reach of redress, pro- 
tection, or nfugB, among people who, seen at s 
diatanoe through the medium of hia Italian pre* 
judioes, appeaved half barbarons, and wboee very 
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comM from the iane ^uftrter. 

It happened th&t ooe d&j going with Mr. Le' 
ftnt to his backer's, Aaselino met At the door of 
th« eountlng-houM Mie of Us old fellov-coUe* 
giass, vho had left Rome before him, and wu 
BOW tr&Tellliig for his fiither's mercantile con* 
demi. Many were the qoesUons matOally ukad, 
•ad Aiuelmo ooald not help contnuting the lodk 
«f cheerftilaeM, nod the independent deportment 
of his friend, with Us own depressed spirlU and 
paiofQl feelii^. " Here is ft young tnan," 
thought he, *■ whoae relations are in circumstanOtJs 
BOt above mine, and who is already a free i^ent; 
he already has a station in the world, no one inter* 
feres with his religious sentiments, he ttttends to 
his business, and for the rest he is his own master. 
He has friends, whom he visits — he enjoys the 
amusemmts of his age— he is treated in short like 
« man. Why could I not be sot Why indeed? 
Why is one man successful, and tlie other unfbr'^ 
Innate 7 Why has one a sickly constitution, which 
unfits him for useful exertion, whilst another is 
strong and able to procure his subsistence through 
every hardship, and under every climate T Why 
is one endowed with quickness of perception and 
die other doll? And this independently of the 
•irsumstanoes of birth and rank. Why ? Because 
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lagfi are Qot , equal by nature, as it has been 
lightly supposed ; it ie only society that tends to 
make them so." 

Anselmo acquainted the female servant of d^e 
hoDse, Nella, of his intention to return to Rome, 
and explained to her in a few words his reasons 
for it. He felt that he had not the reaolntion to 
ugnify to his uncle his design, as he could not bear 
to encounter his sneers or his animadversioDs. 
He would leave a letter to acquaint him, that he 
had mode his choice out.of the dilemma that was 
placed beftnre him. He would leave his uncle's 
liouBe as he had entered it, taking with him merely 
the clothes he had on, and a few dollars he hod 
brought with him from Rome on his arrival, and 
which he had saved in a corner of his drawer. 
The old servant was affected by Anaelmo's com- 
munication ; she was startled at the idea of her 
master's anger ; but she had observed the estrange* 
ment between him and Anselmo, and she felt per- 
suaded of the truth of the latter's tale: ehe 
therefore did not oppose his intention, but told 
him to do as the Vii^in should inspire him. 
There must have been something persuasive in 
Anselmo''B words and looks to induce a mepial to 
trust so readily to the boy's tale. But his motives 
were disinterested : there .might be exaltation and 
delusion, but there was no base passion mixed 
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wi^ them, and it will be generally' fouixl that 
sach motives carry conviction in their v«ry ex-' 
preBsloD, and meet with a sympathy in others 
which 18 never felt among companiona in villany. 

A few eveniiigB after, Mr.' Lefbrt being absent 
from home, Anselmo took the opportnnity to leave 
the house. He left a letter he had written for his' 
uncle, sealed, on his writing table ; he pnt a clean 
shirt and handkerchief in each pocket, and as he 
passed through the utting-room, gave a last look 
to hb uncle's library and arm chair, and then, 
lighted by old Nells, he stepped hastily down the 
staircase. As the latter stopped trembling at the' 
street door, Anselmo shook hands with her, whoi 
the poor woman ejaculated the warmest wishea 
for his safe arrival at the place of his destination,' 
and begged, as the only boon, with that warmth 
of Feeling peculiar to the lower classes in Italy, 
that he would let her know by letter of his safe 
arrivaL This Anselmo promised; he passed tliB 
threshold, and the door closed softly behind him. 
The decisive ^tep was now taken : he had broken 
the last link that bound him still to bis father's 
&niily— he was now truly an orphan. 

Anselmo soon cleared the quiet solitary street, 
and after a few turnings found himself on the 
Lung Arno, or Qnay. The walk was thronged 
with persons enjoying the evening breeze. As he 
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piMed hutily orar the fine bridge of SanU Tri* 
uita, lie saw » nuiabvr of ladin and gaaUemen 
lounging about, aome tittbg on oimrti or boaehw 
conveniDg t^^ther, Ungtiiog ; every ooe seemed 
to be pleased. '* There they go," thought An~ 
telino to kinuelf ; " the happy sona of pleaaure. 
courting their bellee. and Btmtting along theae 
marble causeways. Haw differetit my situation— 
I am a wanderer, without a home, my motives 
subject ta obloquy and miBconstmction." As he 
brushed aliHig, he heard the sneers of one or two 
oozcombs, who laughed at seeing him with hii 
great coat on in the warmest season of the year. 
*< He has got the ague," said one. Aoaelmo wat 
vexed at their remarlis, because iear^l of attract. 
ing Dotioe ; he quickened his steps, and was soon 
out of the troublesome throng. He went out by 
the gate of Rome. He left Florence behind him 
without regret; indeed, he had spent an unplea- 
sant time in it, and the memory of that city -was 
ever after connected in his mind with an impres- ^ 
sion of irhaomeness and gloom. Independent, 
however, of tfaia, there is no doubt but Florence 
is not in its interior appearance a cheerful-looking 
city. Its buildings, its streets, its diurches, are 
sombre; the river is silent and lonesome, and the 
gaiety of the people even is of a saroaatio aatur* 
nine cast. There is not that animal abandon that 
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one sen upreSBed in every Douoteouwe At Naplw, 
or tfa* boTiAommie that u reflected in the relaxed 
features of the MilaneKi and of the other inha* 
bitantt of Lombsrdy. 

There ia more real WBrmtli of feeling amidat a 
load of groea absurdity and vice in that straiigB 
unique pot-pourri of evil and good, Naples, than 
in polished, self-pleased, coijrtly Etruria. There 
ia an air of studied politeneaa and of calculation 
about the people of the latter country — their 
toi^[ueB are smooth and fluent, but their stinga 
are the more pungent. Whether this be owing 
to their institutions — whether to the Republic, or 
the Medici, or both — or whether they have still 
a leaven of the character of the old Etnucana of 
King Porsenna's time — this is too deep, or too idle 
a disquiutiou to enter upon. It is enough that it 
is so. People would, perhaps, do as well to mark 
what men actually are, and act accordiogly, and 
trouble their and our heads less upon the why 
they are so. 

It waa part of Auselmo's plan, not to follow 
the direct road to Rome, thinking that if any 
search should be made after him, it would natu- 
rally be in that direction ; he, therefore, chose 
to follow the road of -Perugia. It waa longer, 
but he thought it safer. Therefore going out 
of the Rcunau gate, he turned to the left, and 
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skirted the walls of the city till lie cttme to the 
gate of'Axezzo. The path is solitary, 'nuining 
behind the gardens of Boboli, and remote irom 
the inhabited districts of the city. He did not 
meet a single person. Descending the hill, he 
found himself on the high road to Arezzo. An- 
eeluio was glad to be again on a frequented track. 
Moles, carts and va^ons, which had come to 
market in the morning, were gCMig back to the 
Valdamo ; Anselmo walked some time alongside 
of them ; at last he entered into conversation 
with one of the carmen, who was jogging along 
by the side of his horses, and seemed to have 
made some copious libations to the rosy god before 
be left Florence. He was going as faras Figline, 
and Anselmo agreed with him that he should let 
)um ride on his cart for some trifling remuneration. 
The man put no inquiaitiTe question to him ; in- 
deed he seemed not to care how the world went 
on, provided his horses and himself were going 
the right road to the burgh of Figline. Anselmo 
sat himself in the cart, and soon after fell into a 
delightful sleep. 

He awoke at dawn at the door of a solitary inn. 
The night, or rather morning, air, felt cold and 
keen : it was at the entrance of that beautiful 
region called the Valdarno. The north wind 
blew over the Apennines noiseless and chilly. Aa- 
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eefano entered the inn, which wBi filled with 
muleteers. The host brought him some bread 
snd milk: his companions were drinking wine. 
On some remark about Anwlmo's sqneamishnesi, 
mine host, with that knowing look which belongs 
to his profession', muttered aomethiDg about sangue 
nobite — gentle blood. 

However flattered Anselmo^s vanity might have 
been at the compliment, he was much more 
alarmed about the possible consequences of Boni- 
&ce's penetration. He was, however, mistaken. 
The host did not make any further remarks ; he 
did not even charge Anselmo an extra crazia for 
his flattery. He wished him felice viaggio, and 
Anselmo ascended his cart again. 
. The morning was dawning over the mountains 
of Romagna. Anselmo saw the beantifiil land- 
scape of Valdarno spread before him— a most 
lovely region! He had heard it mentioned, and 
felt a foretaste of pleasure 'in the idea of passing 
through this celebrated tract. He completely for- 
got his present situation, to enjoy the beauty of the 
country. The lovely fields, the trim gardens and 
orchards, the winding Arno, the hundred streams 
which flow into it from the sides of the hills, the 
neat cott^es, the sombre mountabs which overtop 
the whole, all seemed iresfa from nature's hands. 
Tbere is Vallombrosa, there is Camoldol), there 
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M Uie AlfernU* he heard hb companions my* 
poiDtiiig out to the ctountain summits vrlii«h roM 
]ugh oo tite other ude of the river- Atuelmo felt 
ivfreahed — felt oew-boni ai it ware; he Trishedi 
Aud who has not at times mads limilar wishes, to 
lose all recollection of the paat, and fix himself in 
this delightful spot, to begin a new existenoa, 
devoid of former cares and sorrows. Some of 
the country girls were already going to the fielda; 
th^ looked healthy, cheerful, and thriving. 
." This is real Tuscany," said Anselmo to biouelf ; 
" and not that artificial, dark-loo]ciog, melancholy 
old Florence. Here I could live all my life, ia a 
humble station, and thank Providence for having 
given me such a beautiful resting-place. But I 
must on, and follow my destiny. I have not a 
soul here that knows me, and that would give 
me either food or employment." 

It was a cloudy, drizzling, rainy day, such as 
one sees frequently in that region. Anselmo had 
never seen auch weather in such a country; tho 
one was suited to the other. At Naples, when it 
rains, it pours ; on the desokte heaths and dreary 
flats that surround Rome, a rainy day has a pecu- 
Har melancholy; but here it is truly refreshing. 
The same sensation ia felt in the valleys of the 
Alps, and in the high lands of the Apennines. 

At Figline, a cheerful looking place, our yoUng 
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*«i)tferer alighted from his tmrt, and procMdttd 
on foot to ArezsD, wKere he arrived at suBtet. 
The country about Arezeo is beaatiful ; it is hert 
that the celebrated Alleatico wine ii made. Tiit 
city of Arezao is known in the history of our 
tioieGi as the centre of an ineurrection, which, in 
1800, made the French republicaua inseoure even 
in the capital of Tuscany. The Aretini acted like 
all ioEui^nts, with violence, and even cruelty. 
They bad been, like all the rest of the Italian 
peasantry, goaded to madness by the invaders ; 
they rose to drive insolent foreigners out of their 
birth-liuid; they took as a rallying point the image 
of the Virgin ; they were encouraged by Austrian 
abd other foreign agents ; they showed much in- 
trepidity, and they afterwards suffered severely 
for it. Areazo was stormed, plundered, and half 
burnt. When AnselraO visited it, the walls and 
■everal buildings still bore marks of devastation. 
Arezzo, however, continued, and has ever after 
continued, to be actuated by an anti-revolutionary 
qiirit. It is noticed in Italy, that the inhabitants 
of particular towns preserve, through many gene- 
rations, the [lame political bias. 

Anselmo slept that night at Arezzo. He strolled 
in the evening into a coffee-house, where he met 
an old provinc^l gentleman, who readily entered 
into oonversa^BD with him. He Bpok« to Anselmo 
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about the Frencli iaTanoo, whicli was still fresh 
Id every one's recollection, having happened but a 
few years before. He said his countrymen had 
been lash, although their motives were just, and 
self-defence th^r object ; bnt the French and 
their partisans were ungenerous and cruel in their 
retaliation. This is a song, the burden of which 
one heard at the time repeated all over Italy. 

Next day was to Anselmo a day of trial. He 
had to cross the frontiers between Tuscany and 
the Roman States, and to escape the vigilance 
of the police and custom-house officers, as he was 
nnfuroished with that most esenttal part of a 
traveller's equipage on the continent— a passport. 
Anselmo was ignorant of the localities on this 
road, but he had taken care to examine the inap, 
and make all the inquiries he could at Arezzo, 
without exciting suspicion. He found that the 
first place of the Roman States was a village 
called Orsaja. Passing under the melancfaoly'look" 
ing walls of ancient Cortona, he approached the 
frontier. The village of Orsaja is on the wde of 
a high hill. Anselmo thought, by dlvei^ng to the 
left up the hill, he should thereby avoid the village. 
He scrambled up the steep, clinging to the wild . 
shrubs and brushwood ', the sun was setting to 
the west, over the fertile fields of Tnscany ; it 
looked brilliant and calm. Anselmo rested himself 
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for a few minutes, looking at it and comparing ito 
calmness, and the appearance of happiness that it 
spread all over the country, to the wretched ^ita- 
ted state of his heart, and the lowering stormy pros- 
pect of futurity. At last he rose i^ain, and cbn- 
^aed to wind along the hill, expecting he had 1^ 
this time passed the danger, and thinlring himself 
already on Papal ground, when, on tumiog the 
angle of a garden wall, he found himself in a lane 
leading down into the very village of Orsaja. 
There was now no possibili^ of receding, so he 
put on an unconcerned &ce, passed before the 
custom-house, in front of which some officers were 
loitering ; they hardly looked at him, — they took 
him perhaps for a young man of Cortona, stroll- 
ing about for pleasure. Anselmo soon left behind 
him the dismal place, and was now on his descent 
towards the plateau, in the centre of which the 
Thrasymenian lake is sited. A cool eastern breeze 
came to him wafted over the waters. Anselmo was 
enchanted at the prospect. The only lake he had 
seen was that of Bolsena, but this was superior in 
size and in the surrounding scenery. Anselmo 
walked on, with the intention of reaching the 
borders of the lake, where several villages lie scat- 
tered. Night wag coming on, a beautiful moon- 
light night, and our traveller felt his heart lighter ; 
he pawed Boi^hetto, without knowii^ the spot 
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wh«re the bnioua battle took plaAe of old. Bad con- 
tinued along tbe shores of the lake tiU he reached 
Passiguuio, aTillagebuilton theveiybeach. The 
iim where be pot up was juttjng into the water, 
and bam his room he heard the iplaahing of the 
short warea egunst tbe fouadatioiu of the bmld- 
ing. After a supper of bread and wine, be fell 
asleep at Faasignano, as soundly as if he had been 
already arrived safely at Rome. 

Thus Aneebno proceeded on his jonrney on foot, 
throi^h Peru^, Foligno, the delightful hills and 
valleys of fertile Umbria, until crossii^ the yelloW 
Tiber at Otricoli, he entered the melancholy 0»ti 
of the Patriratmy of St. Peter, for such is the 
naote of that province which borders the city of 
Rome on the north. On approaching the solitary 
caravansera of Baccano, he descried the ball aud 
cross of St. Peter's dome, and on the evening of 
that day, the seventh from his departure from 
Florence, he entered (^ain the city of the Seven 
Hilk. 

On arriving at Rome, Anselmo went straight 
to the good widow Santini, and was received with 
an exclamation of surprise and joy. He was ez- 
haosted with fatigue, but cheerful, — he told his 
Uttle tale, how he had left his uncle's home, in 
order to keep his promise made to heaven al>d 
man to remain faithful to the religion he processed. 
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He soon fonnd himself inataUed in his old room 
in the widow'i honte. He was grieved to learn 
ihe death of the good Rector, Don Lorenzo, vhosfe 
'm6rmityf vith which he was afflicted before An- 
iclmo's departure, had at last carried him to his 
grave. AtiseliHo next repaired to those clei^- 
men who had shown a pecutiar interest for him 
before hia departure, and had promised him th^ 
assistance should he return. One of them was 
the old Jesuit. He kept his word, — ^he received 
Idm as the prodigal son, intarested himself ac- 
tirelj, and succeeded in placing Anselmo for a 
wUte above want. It was agreed that, for the 
present, Anselmo should resume his studies at 
college, not as a boarder, but as an out-door 
student. 

That year which Anselmo passed at Rome, was 
the happiest he had yet experienced. Devoid of 
care, following his favourite pursuits, free from 
elmstral restraint, mixing with companions of his 
GFwn age, he employed hia leisure hours in attend- 
ing the splendid libraries of the convents of Mi- 
nerva and St. Augustine, or in rambling about the 
numberless rerosr^ble spots in and about Rome. 
The palaces, the villas, the gardens of monasteries, 
the walks outside the gates, all have an inde- 
tcribable interest to a man of a contemplative turn 
of n^Bd. Above all, the remote solitary churches 
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OQ the umnhabited hills, are places really calcu- 
lated for meditation. On Mount Celiua, on the 
Viminal, the Aventine, the Palatine, one sees 
nothing but churches and ruins, hears nothing but 
the chaunts of the monks, or the cry of the owls, 
and the chirping of the cicala. Under the feet, 
are the sepulchres of the mighty dead of centuries 
gone by ; around, paintings of saints, martyrs, and 
con&ssora, seeming to start fircHn the canvas in aH 
the strength of dark colouring — the duskf gar- 
ments of the recluse, the confessionals, the lighted 
tapers, the massive chandeliers, th^ smell of irank- 
incense ; in view, mouldering palaces of the Ceaars, 
- area of triumph, pagan temples, blood-stained 
amphitheatres; and above, a sky of bright ultra- 
marine colour, and an atmosphere mild, soft, 
aromatic, though treacherotis and deleterious ; on 
every side, in short, the image of decay festering 
on luxury and splendour — ^tbe mementos of human 
nothingness, which those hills and those walls 
record, places the most fit to inspire man- with 
a distaste for earthly passions, and render him a 
sincere ascetic. 

The festivals which occur almost every week 
at the different churches, on the days of the Patron 
Saints, or on general holidays, and the music at- 
teniUng on sudi occasions, were another source of 
gratification , It is an enjoyment without expense, 
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afforded to the Roman people ; and it is not 8ur< 
prising th^ should like it, and that they should be 
averse to a change of system that vrould destroy 
sQch cheap pleasures. Numbers of amateurs repair 
to the churches on those occasions; there standing 
ia.a-crowd, they listen, blame or approve, as if 
they Tvere at a concert or theatre. The music, 
the brilliant lights, the rich though sometimes 
gaudy tapestry, the splendidly decorated altars, 
and the fine {uUars and vaults around and above 
them, the 'imposing religious pomp, — all these 
.flatter the vanity of the modem Romans, and 
administer to their half religious, half sensual, 
enthusiasm. 

Fesdvals in Ita^. and especially at Rome, are 
real festivab, and people expect their recurrence 
with .an anxiety unknown to the less susceptible 
nations who live beyond the Alps. Winter and 
Spring are the two seasons most abounding in 
holidays ; Christmas, Epiphany, the Holy Week^ 
Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Corpus Domini, and 
St. Peter's Day, iona a succession of days of re- 
joicing and devotion united. However vanity 
and pageantry may mix with the ceremony, yet 
religious feelings have an important share in the 
buuness of the day. People attend church, say 
prayers, and hear aermonsj they confess and hum- 
VoL.U. H 
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bU themselves before the alura; and, to people 
in the comnMm walks of life, uich BTO^maea mnit 
be necessarily attended with hmdo moral benefit. 
Their minds are disciplined by it ; they learn 
humility and piety. 

Modem Rome has also its worldly gaietiea— 4Im 
theatres, the cwnival masks, its corsa dt barbari, 
or races, in which horses without riders run along 
the Corso, from the Flaua del Popolo to the pa- 
lace of Venice : Its giraruMa, or splendid arti- 
ficial fires, and its giostra, like the bull-fights tX 
Spain, Several of those noble- animals, whieb 
living as they do in wild liberty, In the wide soli- 
tary plains of the Campagna, acquire an instinct 
of peculiar fierceness, are brought in every week 
in the summer season, to be tormmted by huntOTS 
and dogs, for the amusement of the Roman people, 
who have preserved, in this particular, the sanw 
propensity for cruel sports which di^raced thtdr 
ancestors of old. The sulky, ruffian-loc&ing buf< 
&lo is also exhibited on the same stage. The 
plaoe allotted for these sports is an amphitheatre, 
constructed on the remains of the mausoleum of 
Augustus. The place is crowded with men aud 
females ; even ladies of gentle birth repur thither. 
One animal is let out at a time in the arena, uA 
the hunters, smartly dressed in white, with smaU 
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red flags in their haods, t«aze and provoke tiieir 
fonr-footed enemy. When closely preised, they 
leap nimbly over the parapet which 'a round the 
arena, and there wait till the animal haa taken 
another raa at the next oliject that e»;ites hiG 
fiiry. Yet at times fatal accidents happen, and 
human -f^re ia spilt. At last the dogs are let 
leose, and, after a hard strn^le, succeed in faatea- 
ing upon the poor animal, and pinning it to the 
ground, not without some of them being Snt 
tosied and mangled by tlic horns of the bull. 
There are even refinements of cruelty attll greater, 
which consist in &stening roctets and squibs to 
the animal, and setting them on fire, the noise 
and the smart from which make the brute leap in 
agonies of pain, and at last sink in exhaustion 
and stupor. This dii^raceful amusement was 
much in vogue at Rome at the time our tale 
refers to. 

But the great evening resort of the Roman 
youth were the coSee-faouaes on the Coreo. There 
some were lolling for hours on chairs and benches, 
sipping their coffee or their ices, under the awn- 
ings spread above the Atmt of the house, gazing 
at the beauties that drove up and down in th^r 
carriages, whilst others were talking politics over 
the gazettes. Anselmo often repaired there to . 
read the journals. Careless about himself, he Ibl' 
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lowed hia newly-acquired taste for the great dis- 
cmrionB and stirring events of the world. The 
aitnation of Italy, and espeoally of Rome, at that 
time was canons. R<HDe ttood as the boondaiy 
between the old and new systems. Innovaticm 
was atmwd all aroood ; but the Roman Govern- 
ment, ^il and religions^ remained the same. 
Every one, however, who had the least discera- 
ment, saw that this coold not last long. Bnt die 
more antiquated members of the CoU^e of Car- 
dinals, and the other rontinien, still talked of 
their power to defy the storm, trtwted in their 
msty weapons, and dreaint of balls and excom- 
mnnications; whilst the better-^sciplined minds 
of the Pontiff, and of the truly pions part of his 
clei^, aware of their weakness, bowed in resig- 
nation to the will of Providence, and while they 
felt confident in its power to guide the bark of 
St. Peter safe and triumphant throughout every 
danger, yet' acknowledged that it might be the 
inscrutable decree of Heaven to try the Church 
to the utmost, in order to ezerdse the patJence 
and the trust of the feithful. These were the sen- 
timents ezpreaed by many of the Roman Clei^, 
and which JVnselmo often heard repeated. 

The repOTt of the decisive battle of Austerlitx 

came in its course to Rome,' to bring diunay cm 

' tbe Government, who percMVed that th«r only 
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hope of salvation would have been in the over- 
whelming power of Napoleon in Italy being 
checked by .the Allies. This last hope was now. 
i«rooved, and. the whole Peninsula .more Rtmly 
than ever under the grasp of the great Empire. 

In the beginning of 1806, the French army, 
under .the orders of General Masuna, marched 
under the waUs of Rome on thdr easy conquest 
of Naples. Anselmo went out with some friends 
to see those renowned warriors, who were en- 
camped beyond Ponte Molle, Shortly before,- 
while the scales hung still suspended on the 
wastes of Moravia, the Romans had been expect- 
ing a visit from the Anglo-Russian and Neapolitan 
armies, who were on the frontiers, ready to ad- 
vance towards the north. But that expedition 
vanished like summer mist, and the Court of 
Naples was now paying dearly for its rashness. 
Twice that cabinet had failed in its attempt to 
join the Northern Allies, in 1798, by taking the 
field too soon, and in 1805, by taking it too late. 
In a few weeks the whole kingdom of Naples was 
conquered, almost without fighting, with the ex- 
ception of the fortress of Gaeta, which made a 
]ong and gallant resistance. Napoleon's brother, 
Joseph, became the ruler of that fine kingdom, 
and thereby a neighbour by no means desirable to 
the Pope's, dominions, which were thus hemmed 
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in between French territoriea, eiCept on the Bide 
of Tuscany, which still lingered iti-its precarious 
independence. But the destinies of these ttro 
remainiD^ Italian Governments were drawing to 
a close. 

Napoleon assumed now a more peremptory tone 
towards the defenceless Court of Rome. His 
troops had already occupied, suddenly and with- 
out previous notice, the fortress of Ancona. The 
French troops going or coming from the kingdom 
of Naples, were living at the expense of the Papal 
treasury. In answer to the Pope's reclamations, 
Napoleon told him plainly that he had entered 
into all the rights of his predecessor, Charlemagne 
—that as such he was the Emperor of Rome, and 
that he expected, therefore, the Court of Rome 
to follow implicitly his political system — that the 
ports of the Roman States should be closed 
against the English, Russian, Swedish, and Sar- 
dinian flags ; and that all the individuals of those 
nations should be expelled fr<Hn the Papal ter- 
ritory. At the same time. Napoleon bitterly com- 
plained of the Pope's advisers, and above all, of 
Cardinal Consalvi, who strove still to support the 
dignity of his roaster. Pius had nothing to op- 
pose to his gigantic antagonist bat his breviary. 
He, however, remonstrated mildly but firmly ; a 
tedioBs correspondence was kept up, in which 
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w^jbiotry was emboldened by conwiouBnesR of 
Btresg;t)i on one side, while a kdm of justicK atill 
enabled tke weskur party to suBtain the unequal 
■tru^le. 

Ai tlie auouner of that year drew near, An- 
eelmo, as well a« hie friends, felt that some step 
ought to be taken toward his future support. 
The scanty iiinds which had been supplied at 
various times, chiefly by his maternal relatives, 
although miui^ed with a most eooncHnical caret 
were nearly exhausted ; and no opening preMuted 
itaelf at Rome for employment to a ybung man 
in Anselmo's situation. A short and imperfeet 
college education did not fit him for any active 
profesaion. Had he been able to continne his 
Btuilies for sevjeral years longer, he might have 
devoted himself to medicine, or to the bar, and 
even then hia prospects would have been all but 
encoungiog. The same may be said of the chnrcfa ; 
If even Anielmo had not ielt an invininble repug- 
nanoe to that profession, which repugtiaoce in- 
creased as he grew in years, and saw the weight 
of the engagements he must enter into if he acted 
ooiwneDtiously. But another reason there wa> 
why dieee various citoices, even had they been open 
to Anselmo, were hardly advisable at the time. 

The sltQatioH of Eonie> as we have already seei^ 
WW at t^t apoch extreaiely pcvc^rioue ; and tkim 
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who had already - entered the fiill -careei- of the 
learned profesmoiiB, felt that one day or other the 
crieie must come, and with if & general dieplace- 
. ment of the whole social building, and ruin and 
desolation to mOEt individuals, especially to those 
io the upper Btations of society, to whom" the Jull 
is more severe. ' Violent changes' rarely' benefit 
tlie living generation ; that must be sacrificed; a 
few individuals ' may float, but the majority will 
sink in the storm. This must be more particular^ 
the ca£e at Rome, where the whole scaffolding 
of society was for ages past built upon and sup- 
ported by the Pontifical See. Commerce and in- 
dustry there was hardly any ; no exportation ; 
and the importation was limited to the internal 
consumption: agriculture was stationary; and 
people lived, as their &thera had lived, on the 
produce of the soil, and on the revenues, now 
much diminished, of the church, of it« dignita- 
ries, and of the foreigners who visited or resided 
in the city. The rest were supported by the 
monasteries, hosptala, and other charities. 

But to return to Anselmo. It was resolved in 
conclave by his clerical patrons, that he should 
travel, and travel to lands out of the reach of the 
French J for brought up as Ke was in sentiments 
of attachment to the Roman Catholic Church, he 
could not expect to thrive under their subvernve 
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systeiD.' -Besides they wished to guard his seoti- 
ments'irora contamioation ; he waayoosg, ardent, 
of an independent mind, though open to persua- 
sion ; he might be easily led astray. But where- 
was he to' go ? Italy, with the exception of Rome, 
was under the sway of the modeni Tamerlane, i 
There is an island feeing the western coast of 
Italy,' far in the middle of the great Tyrrhenian 
Sea, which, until of late years, was hardly known, 
except by name, and that hardly ever mentioned. 
It was to the main land of Italy what Japan is to 
Asia. People had heard that such an Island ex- 
isted; they were told strange tales of its inhabit 
tants,* who were dressed in sheep-skins, went 
about armed, wearing long beards, speaking an 
unintelligible jai^on ; meil fierce, mnrderous, and 
wild. They knew also that the hind was afflicted 
by that dreadful fiend the malaria, which seems 
so enamoured of Ausonia's shores that it hovers 
even far around its western islands, encompasung 
thus the Peninsula with a Zone of contagion. 
But it was also ktown that Sardinia, for thlswtes 
the island to vrhich Anselmo's course was to be 
directed, was fertile, blessed with all the produc- 
tions of the earth, which thrived there, plentiful 
in cattle, game, birds of the «r, and fishes of 
the sea; that tunny and coral abounded on its 
shores, and that- it gave its oame^to the sardey or 
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BS, a snull fish well known all over the Me- 
ditemneftti, and hardly inferior in merit and taste 
to the noble Tuscan anchovy, the queen of small 
fry. 

Sardinia waa, therefore, a sort of promised land, 
guarded by dragons ; at least it appeared some- 
thing of this sort to the good people at Home. 
Now and then an adventurous felucca from Civita- 
vecohia, went to the nearest coast of Ogliastro, 
and bronght back a cargo of hard salt^ cheese, 
which, with salt fish, soar wine, and black bread, 
serves as food to the harvest and hay-reapera in 
the Maremme ; a diet certainly little calculated to 
counteract the efFect of the pestilential air of those 
low pl«n«, and which rather assists in the havoc 
which the tertian makes among the people in the 
autumn. 

Of late yean, Sardinia had alt at once risen to 
a cert^n degree of importance in the Italian 
world, &Dm the circumstance of his Sardinian 
Majesty, the representative of the house of Savoy, 
the sovereign of the foir lands of Piedmont, bar- 
iogt in his escape from French fraternity, taken 
shelter in the island from which he took his title, 
a part of his dominion which had been mostly neg- 
lected, but the only part now which he coald still ' 
call his. 
. . Victor Emmannel, the reigning king, had after 
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hn tavther Charles' abdication, retired before the 
French arnu, even at far aa the kiogdom of N«[4eBt 
where he resided Bometime in tb« fortren of Gaeta, 
a royal wanderer ; but the French approaeh- 
ii^ the frontier with rapid atrides, be embarked 
from Gaeta, and sailed direct for his sea-girt king- 
dom. Shortly after, his consin of Naples was fain 
to follow his example, and took refuge in the 
ialaod of Sicily. Thence, as from two signal 
towers, the two exiled Courts watched die pro* 
grega of the inundation of the Freodi over the 
rich territmes formerly their own. Ferdinand 
of Naples was still in his adversity more fisrtnnate 
than he of Sardinia. Sicily was truly a king- 
dom, and a beautiful little kingdom ; while Sar- 
£nia was little better than a hermit^e. But, 
from this hermitage, Victor Emmanuel and his 
Queen had still an eye to the valleys of the Po, 
and the rich plains of Saluces, and they still gave 
some trouble to their great foe. The number of 
adherents to the house of Savoy waa very great, 
and these faithful subjects kept correspondence, 
not without danger to themselves, with their 
exiled Sovereign. - Several of thein were after- 
wards obliged, for their own safety, or for their 
immediate subsistence, to take refuge in Sardinia ; 
others spread all over Italy, and especially at 
Rome, lamenting over the fellen fortunes of that 
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ani^ent tamlj, tlie oldest in Europe, and over their 
owndistreai. They had yet some, though little, 
hope. When they could no longer act, they at 
leart wrotej and kept alive the apirit of their, 
brethren beyond the sea. <. They courted the 
Mimsters of the Powers that were still in an 
attitude of defiance towards France, and abore 
all, Russia, England, and Austria. 

With'some of these parUsans, An^lmo's pro- 
tectors at Roine bad connexion, and they thought 
that by seoding their proteg4 over to Sardinia, 
with good recommendations, they would put him 
in the'way of forwarding himself in the world, 
and secure thus another individual to the common 
cause. The plan was proposed to Anselmo, and 
he approved of it ; he felt the necessity of taking 
BCHne determination, and it was indifferent to him 
to what quarter of the globe he directed his steps. 
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'ANBBI.HO prepared now to: leave.: his .native 
country. - As yet he had not. been either to the 
northward of the great chain, of the Apemnnssi or 
beyond the linuts of Southern Italy. He waa now 
going to launch ' in the wide world of- adventures 
and try his fortune. Owing to his secluded life 
and want of communication with general society, 
he had^Iived till now in a world, as it were, of his 
own — in a world of iancy ; he was now going iiito 
that of. reality. His anxieties had proceeded, Ull 
now, from causes which would be considered by 
many as unreal, being matters of opinion and feel- 
ing ; he was now going to learn the substantial 
evila with which men are affficted in the great 
turmoil of society. Anaelmo had seen, till now, 
things in a different aspect from that in which 
they are viewed by the great majority of the 
world; he had -been in a false poution, .from 
wluch his sufferings, his errors, and the.uncer- 
tainty'bf hie conduct had proceeded. He was now 
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going to be righted, to find his proper level, to 
feel what he had really to hope, to expect,'and 
to look up to, and, this change must be attended 
with severe trials. He stood now alone, left for 
the future to his own resources ; he had no profes> 
sion, he had been brought up to no business, and 
he was, I do not know whether to say cursed or 
gifted with a refined though imperfect education, 
above hifl probable fortunes. If tlus be a source 
of woe in every country, how much more io 
southern ones, where so little encouragement is 
given to talent or ingenui^, where so little patron* 
age Musta, and at a time when the public fortanes 
of the people had been so severely injured and 
reduced. 

Anaelmo stood up, however, against the nn. 
certainty of his prospects ; and the buoyancy of 
his spirits, depressed, but not destroyed, cheered 
him with dreams of adventures and succeeaes, at 
which he himself could not help smiling a moment 
after. A voy^e by sea ! there was a charm in 
the very word. Anselroo had seen the Tyrrfienian 
sea at Terracina and at Naples ; he recollected 
its brilliancy, its coolness, its &iry perspective, 
where it blends towards the western horizon with 
as blue a sky. He often had wished to go Air 
beyond that Aiint line, to explore further waves, 
to see the lands beyond it, which his ii 
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repnwnted to him as fairer UuUi thote ha liad 
seetf ; hu wialies were now going to be gratiflad. 

Anaelmo'a little stock was made ready, — the 
widowi Saatini, packed his portable wardrobe* 
and tears stood on her withered cheeks as sLs 
rendered what she thought this, her Ust serYioe ta 
her ftater son. She remembered the time in 
which this now forlorn boy, who was going to be 
a wanderer beyond the seas, was the object of tha 
caret of a noble mother, of a wealthy and accom^ 
plished bther; the latter was now no more, and 
the fonnnr, of whom no tidings had been obtained 
for years past, was supposed to have hid herself 
in some religioiiB retirement for life, alienated 
and disgusted mtfa the world. There was a SmU- 
ing of a%oti<mate r^ard, I had almost SMd de- 
votion, among poor people in Italy towards the 
children of the upper <»derB, which maintained 
itself thronghont all the after vicinitudes of those 
changefiil times ; it was a chain formed by mutoal 
services of generonty on one side, and gratitude 
on the other. 

Anselmo's portfolio contained a few letters of 
recoDunendatioD for. Sardinia, which were given 
him by the old Jesuit. Anselmo went to take 
leave of the father, who was still residing, although 
under the dress of a secular priest, in the former 
great centttl house of the order, annexed to the 
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Splendid- chureh of the Ges&. A few of the old 
iDembers had ' been allowed hy the .late Pope 
Braschi an asylum within those walls where they 
formerly ruled, and fromwhence that powerful 
community issued its mandates to the four-quarters 
of the globe. Anselmo passed through. the-silent 
corridore, and' the numerous passages of that vast 
building, and having tapped gently at the cell< 
door, was admitted, and found Father B. sitting 
before his desk, in a neat apartment, which was at 
once his parlour and study. . . This man affi)rded an 
image of what the society musthave been. in the 
days of its splendour. 

' -The suppressed Jesuits always entertained an 
idea of their future re -establishment ; they used to 
say to each other, keep yourselves ready ; guando 
suoTta il campan^Of when the bell rings, we shall 
all meet again in our former residence. One 
feature of the order, at least,, as it was before its 
fall, lor it can never be again what it once was — 
things have changed too much since — ^waa their 
independence of the papal court, which they did 
not flatter ; they did not aspire to its dignities ; 
the order and its interests were every thing for 
them. This gave umbrage to the Popes, while 
the partisans of independence accused them of 
keejui^ the, human mind stationary, and. in a state 
of tutelage, as .they kept their immediate subject* 
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the Indians of Par^nay. The regularity of dis- 
dpline with which the society pursaed its ob- 
jects, was exemplified even in the few remainii^ 
Bcioiffi, like the one now before Anselmo. He 
stood like one of a few lone detached {ullars of an 
immenae bnildii^, but yet he stood upright and 
finn. The society had been suppreaed for thirty 
years past ; its members had been persecuted by 
all the Catholic sovere^na ; those sovereigns them- 
selves had beeu swept away by the French, equally 
inimical to the throne and the altar, to Molinists 
or Jansenista, to Jeanits or Dominicans ; the French 
had ovemin all Italy ; they were at the very gates 
of Rome, and yet those three or four fathers 
lived quietly in their old convent of Gesi^ ; they 
lived there lost in the labyrinth of corridors and 
cells of that immense ceenobinm, as cabn, as col- 
lected, as secure, as if they stood sorrounded by 
all the power and inSuence of their thousand 
brethren of old. With feet tottering towards the 
grave. Father B„ pale and emaciated, preaerved 
all the mental aetivity of youth united to the 
character of manhood. He had regular audiences 
at fixed hours, which were numerously atteiided. 
He directed the consciences of many young meai, 
and gave them advice upon their temporal and 
spiritual concerns : he exerted his infiuence to 
fonrard them in the world. Libraries, musenns. 
Vol. 1L ] 
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galleries, acadeaiie*> scltooU, to all he liad aec^ai, 
to »11 he procured tickets for thoee who wished to 
follow the arts or letters ; he was as £iimliar with 
profane aa with religious studies. He kept ao 
active Qoif espandence w)th sevecal personagea of 
tbe differe^it cp^irts of It^lyi of the exiled courts of 
Frfaee, Sardiui^, and Sicily] aiid with his embodied 
brethren ip Polaod. His Jewell to Anselmo was 
Bfi/Hi as bepame a roan of his ctu^f^ter. A recom- 
ov^nd^tion to behave so as to coDciliate the r^ard 
of his future protectorq ; an exhortation to keep 
^thfifl to the re%ioii in which he had been 
Itirought up; % few short remarks on the pre- 
C^riousness of false philosophy, however trium- 
phant for the moment ; a few matters-of-fact wg- 
gestiooB about hia worldly concerns, »nd a friendly 
-affectionate adieu — these constituted hia last con- 
versation. Nocant, DO&uaticism, nob^otry, wei^e 
displayed. He did not shudder at the probable 
prospect of Anselmo 'a going to join the English 
hefftica in Sicily ; on the contrary, he spoke of 
then;) with aincere r^ard, without once alluding to 
the di&rence of religion. "Go, my aon, and Pro- 
vidence be with thee ;" theae were the last words 
of the good Father, as he half rose from his arm- 
chair, while Anselmo took his hand, which he 
pressed to his lips. A» the latter shut the door, hf 
felt he bad left a man r^y superior. When 
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Anselmo returned to Rome some months after, 
Father B . had set off OQ a journey to Poland , wher« 
he shortly after died of age ^d fatigue. 

Anselmo proceeded thence to the Colonna 
palace, which, not long before, had been the resi- 
det)ce of the fugitive King of Sardinia. There 
Uved an old Piedmontese, an humble but ufieful 
servant of that monarch. He gave Anselmo several 
letters for his exiled masters. He was himself 
making preparations for going avay, as thf 
French, who now surrounded the Roman stat^ 
with their troops, had required of the Papal court 
the departure of all persons attached to the de- 
throned sovereign. Whence came the singular 
fidelity of these individuals, notwithstanding the 
most desperate appearance, of their old master's 
fortunes ? Was it mere fanaticism, as some people 
called it, or was it not supported by a sense of the 
justiceoftheii- cause, and by a feeling of principle? 
The harbours and even the towers on the coast* 
of the Papal States were occupied by French 
troops, and the only place where one could obtain 
a passage for Sardinia, was Leghorn, — at that 
time, still a sort of neutral port, under the pro- 
tection of a few regiments of Spanish troops, sent 
there by Cliarles IV. for the safeguard of his 
daughter, Maria Louisa. Unfortunately for An. 
selmo, his want of ezperieuce in travelling, and 
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the idea of saving his little stock of money, made 
him resolve on going to Leghorn by' sea. He 
therefore went on board a felucca which was going 
down the river Tiber. But instead of putting at 
once to sea, the felucca was detained by contrary 
winds for several days, on the pestilendal shore of 
F^amicino, at the mouth of the river, in the month 
of July; and there Anselmo, sleeping several nights 
in the open air, exposed to the jwisonous dew of 
that atmosphere, caught the germ of the malaria 
fever, which, however, did not break out until 
he reached Leghorn. There he was Ifud up at 
lie inn for several weeks, and this circuniBtance 
made a serious inroad into his small resources. 
However, he took bark, the fever abated, and at 
last went away ; the doctor told him he was still 
liable to a relapse, and when he heard Sardinia 
to be the place of Anaelmo's destination, he made 
a most ugly distortion of the mouth, signifying that 
it was like going into the lion's mouth. 

An Austrian polacca was on the point of eaibng 
for Sardinia : Anselmo obtained his passport, laid 
in his stock, and repaired on board the vessel early 
oa the morning of her departure from the buay 
thriving harbour of Leghorn. 

Those who have witnessed the heaving up of 
the anchor of a vessel, and the unfurling of its 
sails, and those, moreover, who have been at that 
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moment od board of tlie vessel to take th^r de- 
parture with it, will undentaod the various feel- 
ings by which Aiuelino was agitated at the time. 
The pluDtive monotonoua cadeoce of the sailors' 
nnces, as io heaving up the anchor they repeat 
wcH^ of iDvocation to the Vii^in and to the Sainta 
of heaven for their prosperous conrse, for such is 
the CQstom in the Mediterranean ; the bustle on 
deck in clearing it of all incumbrances ; the linger- 
ing look of the spectators on shore watching the 
first bonndings of the broad keel over the rippling 
waters ; the adieus of fiends and relatives who 
come alongside to shake hands for the last time 
with the passei^rs; the hurried blessing, the 
starting tear, the tremulous words of recommeoda- 
tmn irom those who are going tu sail to those 
whom they leave behind, in iavour of some object 
of heart-felt interest ; and last of all, the shrill voice 
of the boatawain to unfurl the sails, the signal of 
£aat irrevocable separation, all these can be told, 
they can be described ; but it is beyond the power 
of words e&ectuaily to describe the inward feel- 
ings of those who see the shore hat receding be- 
hind them, who lose the distinct nght, first of 
persons, next of the houses, next of the well-known 
hilln, until at laat in a few hoars nothing is seen 
of all the animated scenery, but a blue speck like 
a vision of what once had lifie. If the departura 
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be atteuded with fine weather and calm seas, as is 
often the case in the Mediterranean, the Eensa- 
tions of regret arc even more poignant. Stormy 
weather is iu unison with stormy feelings, but 
lovely nature, a smiling sun, a blue sea, seem to 
connect us more witfa the land, in which, but for 
untoward circumstances, we might have lived 
quiet and happy. 

The voyage was prosperous to the ship, though 
irksome and painful to Anselmo. He was ill all 
the time, in consequenceof the weakness left by the 
fever of which he had lately suffered, and which 
was increased by the violence of the sea-sickness. 
Lying down under deck the greatest part of 
the time, he had full leisure to ruminate on his 
prospects, and to observe the demeanour of his 
fellow passengers. The vessel was a neutral, 
bearing the Austrian flag, and full of passengers, 
escaping from before the French, and going to 
take refuge in Sardinia. An embassador and his 
lady and attendants returning from Vienna, a Sar- 
dinian marchioness and her daughter, au elderly 
lady, the chere amie of a man of rank, and for- 
merly a minister at Turin, two or three other 
women, several Fiedmontese adherents of the 
court, monks and priests, and two or three 
tradesmen ; these, tvlth their mattresses, their 
boxes, their hftmpfera of provisions, cotnpIet^F 
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filted the cabin and between deuks. One coald 
trace tbe Tariom callings ant) fortunes of the dif- 
ferent individuals from their habitual demeanour 
and conrersatlotl. Thbir ^cellencies preserved 
their state And consequence in thit exclusive enjo^^- 
ment of the principal cabin, while ib& iiibbass^- 
dress*'s female attendants, two pretty-looking Gef • 
man girts, sallied out at tim^s on deck, talking 
Deutflch, and giggling with the oth^r pessengere. 
The Sardinian lady and her daughlir, whom An'- 
selmo had become acquainted with at Rome, wett 
social and good tempered, plea^fl with the Idea of 
returning to their native conntiy, wild *a it was. 
The elderly beauty's occupation was solely to take 
care of her dear self, and the care oladminist^hg 
to her comforts occupied the whole time of her at- 
tendant. Another Woman of a certain age, A Pied- 
montese or Savoyarde by birth, was seen often Sii 
earnest conference with one of the moHk*, a padre 
of a' comfortable mien, who was going to join hfe 
brethren at some Wealthy convent in the fine neigh* 
bonrhood of Sassari. The traders Wert bttsy 
talking of their accounts, and lookhig anxiously at 
the compass and at the sails, living frugally, and 
herding together apart from the rest. 

The vessel weathered Capo Corso, and Bailed 
along the western coiistB of Corsica and Sardinia. 
as the Cape Tavolara, the vessel was hailed hf 
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a man-of-war, and the fearful crjr of i "Dtrchi, 
{ TvTchi,- meauing the Barbary privateers, re- 
sounded along the deck, to the great alarm of the 
women. However, it proved to be onlya Maltese 
privateer, which, at the earnest request of the 
captdn, did not even commuDicate with the crew, 
to save them Uie long quarantinei and contented 
themselves with looking at the papers from the 
boat alongude, for which attention they were 
treated with fresh biscuit and a small cask of wine. 
The vessel arrived in the roads of Cagliari, in the 
afternoon. The appearance of the city from the 
sea is not prepossessing. It has a look of wretched- 
ness, which one finds fully verified on landing. 
Anselmo's fellow travellers werein all the bustle 
of preparaUon, sending oa shore for their friends, 
converdng with them as they came alongside in the 
boats, making applications to have their quaran- 
tine shortened, S^c. Ansehno alone stood forlorn; 
as he walked on deck, nobody appeared to welcome 
him. His few letters were addressed to personages 
of too high a station for him to expect they would 
take the trouble of comii^ alongside ; be^des, 
they referred rather to general af&irs, among 
which the recommendation in &vonr of the bearer 
was only an episode. He did not thinkit, therefore, 
prudent to forward them on shore before he landed 
hinuelf. The only letter he forwarded, was to a 
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priest of the name of Don SaTerio, who was a. 
sort of &ctotnm between the emigrantii and their 
correspondents in Italy. Bat even he did not 
appear. Anselmo remained, therefore, several 
days, waitii^ in painful uncertainty what would 
be his fate, and he began to taste 

Como la di Mle 

Le pane altrui 

Meantime, he observed, having nothing better 
to do, with a sort of listless indifference, the de- 
meanoar of his shipmates. The minister's &mily 
were overcome with messages, presents, and visits 
from the shore ; the Embassadress made her ap- 
pearance on deck, and the fair German suivante, 
who had attracted Anselmo's attention during the 
passage, was flushed with the expectation of no- 
velty ; she found no time to come and talk a few 
German words with him, as she had been in the 
habit of doing, which poor Anselmo took almost 
as cruel on her part. However, the pressure of 
Us own circumstances corrected in some measure 
his simple r^pret in this respect, so he heroically 
gave up every thought of her. The &iar and the 
lady of a certain age continued their intimacy, 
only Anselmo observed in the Father's countenance 
an appearance of greater rigidity, and looks of 
anxiety and expectation cast now and then to- 
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wards the shore. " There is another travelUiig 
acquaintance," thought Ansebno, " going to be 
cut asunder !" The old maitreaae of the old Count 
was of course perfectly secure about her pros- 
pects ; her's was a sort of sinecure — she was well 
attended, well supplied with provisions — she WiU 
comfortable, and her age placed her above any 
anxiety on the score of affection or jealousy — ;the 
season v/as past. The Marchioness and her lively 
daughter were skipping to and fro on the deck, 
being the only real natives who were going to 
their own home. The latter once or twice nodded 
to Anselmo irith an air of kindness, but of course 
too much preoccupied with thoughts about other 
and brighter things to arrest them long on him. 
The mere passengers, whose position was more 
similar to that of Anselmo, still appeared to have 
friends on shore, who came now and then to visit 
them with marks of interest. " This is a little 
epitome of life," Anselmo thought, " with all its 
gradations of circumstances. I seem just now to 
stand lowest in the scale." 

At last the day of the pratica came. The 
passengers and crew were mustered on deck; and, 
huddled in the boat, went on shore to the health- 
office, where the doctors, afler having looked at 
them attentively from behind a grated window, 
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Blade tbem stretch their arms and legs, and make 
Btindry grimacesi to shoir that they were not 
afRicted with any contagious dbease. 

The learned doctors examined Anselmo atten- 
tively; he had a sallow, sictly tinge, in conse- 
qnence oi the fever and seasickness, wliich would 
have been still more suspicious, had he not, 
at the recommendatiou of the captain, fortified 
himself with a glass of rum before he left the 
vessel. The passengers were at last admitted to 
land on the shores of Sardinia, which by the way 
are, during summer, nearly as unwholesome and 
latal to strangers, on account of the malaria, as 
the plague itself could make them. Anselmo 
found himself on the quay, among people whose 
language and appearance were equally barbarous, 
and he was thinking where he should put up for 
the night, when a little smart abb£ came to him, 
and addressing hSm by his name, said he had been 
very busy in providing a lodging for him. It was 
the abovementioned Don Saverio, and in his com- 
pany Anselmo ascended some of the steep, un- 
paved, dirty lanes of the metropolis of Sardinia, 
and at last came to one of the gates, where a 
sorry-looking being was standing sentinel. Don 
Saverio and his companion passed the gate, and the 
latter then inquired which was to be his residence. 

■* In the Benedictine convent, outside of the 
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town, until we decide what is to be done ^th 
you. I,have apprized the Marchioness B. and 
the Baroness L. of your arrival, and they have 
left to me the whole management of your affiur." 
This was said with a nod of protection. 

They arrived at the gates of the convent. The 
monks were at choir — the porter called the outer 
servant by some nninlelligible name, which re- 
sounded through the vaults of the building. He 
came, a curious sample of the Sardinian peasantry. 
He was a square set person, with a preposterous 
large bull head, bristled hair nearly all ovei his 
face, hands, and ajms, which were bare, thick 
1^ and feet, a look half scowling, half idioUc ; 
his voice akin to a grunt. Such was the appear- 
ance of this strange being, who seemed just such 
a man as we &ncy the turnkey of a dungeon in the 
Inquisition to be. However, Anselmo soon found 
there was not the least harm in the man. He 
was laborious, obedient, and attentive to his 
duty. 

Anselmo was ushered into a large apartment, 
which was to be his residence, and in which he 
found a roan of a mature age, a native and a lay- 
man, apparently of the middle station of sodety, 
who appeared to have already possession of the 
quarters. He, however, did not seem to make 
any objection to the new arrangement, only ob- 
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servii^ tbat in the adjoining closet a bed might 
be conveniently^ placed for Anselmo. With this 
understanding, Don Saverio went away, pro- 
mising to return in a.daj or two, and the seiraat 
proceeded to prepare something for dinner, or 
rather for supper, being now evening. 

Here Anselmo was then left with an utter stranger 
in a convent, without having yet seen any of the 
monks, and unacquainted by what author!^ he 
had thus intruded on them. There is a strange- 
ness not altogether unpleasant in similar situa- 
tions. It makes the world appear like a common 
home, an hostelry of passage. Anselmo and his 
companion soon entered into conversation. The 
latter was an intelligent man, and although he put 
to Anselmo the ordinary questions which are asked 
of a newly-arrived traveller, yet he abstained from 
any thing that might savour of curiosity. He was 
much' guarded in his expressions, and although 
his residence in a convent, where he appeared to 
be quite at home, might look extraordinary in a 
native, yet he never, either then or after, uttered 
any hint in explanation. Anselmo understood, 
however, indirectly, that he was there as in a 
place of safety from some prosecution that was 
pending against him. 

Supper came, and a copious one it was. It 
was dressed in a peculiar way, after the Sardinian 
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taste, highly seasoned and spicy ; the soup was 
qaite yellow with saffiron, but the ingredients were 
excellent. Meat, bread, and wine, v^etables and 
fruit, were all of the beat quality. The soil of 
■Sardinia is a land of promise ; it produces every 
thing necessary for life, and many articlsG of 
luxury ; tobacco* cotton, cofiee, the sugar-cane, 
and even tea, have been tried and succeeded. 
The island produces abundance of corn, oil, and 
vines, of various sorts, among the rest some very 
good malmsey, as well as generous red wine, re- 
sembling the tinto of Alicant. 

In the evening, the Superior of the Convent 
came to see Anselmo. His manners were those of 
a man of the world doing the honours of his house ; 
he put a few civil questions to the new comer, 
and theu asked him to his apartments, where 
several monks were already assembled. Those 
who connect the idea of austerity (at least in ap- 
pearance) and hypocritical stifibess with that of 
conventual life, would have here found them- 
selves very much mistaken. There was ease, 
openness, urbanity, and tolerable good breeding, 
at least for a reiiiote country tike Sardinia ; those 
regulars showed themselves exactly ' what they 
were, a union of single country gentlemen, who 
had agreed to live within certain rules, and placed 
their property in common. The Superior seemed 
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respected by the otters, but without serrility; 
he carried his honours with becoming dignity — 
he said something affeble, and at times jocular, to 
every monk that came in. There w&e an obeisaaco 
paid to him in entering the room, after which thp 
new comers either sat down or formed groups 
about the apartment, talking to each other in ao 
under tone. The furniture was neat and be- 
coming, and did not differ from that of any 
private gentleman. Anselmo was for that even- 
ing an object of some curiosity, though it was 
repressed within the bounds of decorum. Few 
strangers visited Sardinia, and fewer still the 
convent; therefore Anselmo was con^dered as a 
welcome informant to ask news of about terra 
ferma. The progress of the French, the state 
of Rome, the Pope, St. Peter's church — these 
were natural topics of conversation. Excepting 
the Superior, who had been in Italy, there was 
in the listeners the expression of simple attention, 
excited by things about which they had heard a 
good deal, but could form uo very distinct idea, 
although the scene was not far removed from their 
own shores. But Sardinia can be hardly called 
an Italian island — it is as much Spanish or Afri- 
can as Italian. The conversation was carried 
on in Italian; but the fathers, when speaking 
among themselves, often resorted to the Sardi* 
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BiBn, a dialect quite unintelligible to AoBelmo, 
iKing different from every other be had heard 
on the Italian Peninsula. It sounds more like 
Spanish than Italian, and has a considerable 
mixture of Moorish words. 

At an early hour, Anselmo retired to bis own . 
apartment, after having received a general invita- 
tion frotn the Superior to come in the evening to 
his social circle. He availed himself only a few 
times of the offer, but he found their manners 
always the same. Their duties in the church and 
in the confessional occupied a considerable part 
of the day ; they rose early in the morning to 
prayers, and they were usually at home before 
dark in the evening. They appeared generally 
men of steady, regular habits, although enjoying 
a considerable degree of liberty. There was one 
young man who seemed more waywardly inclined 
tlian the rest ; he was handsome and spirited — 
he played on the guitar, and appeared to be re- 
markably attentive to his dress — he used to visit 
Anselmo's companion, and to be with him on a 
confidential footing. He came once in before 
setting off for an excursion of a few days, and he 
was armed under his tunic with a pair of good 
pistols and a dagger. This, however, is a neces- 
sary precaution for those who venture out about 
the country in Sardinia. Anselmo's companion. 
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however, muttered somethiog afterwardo about an 
intrigue, and about the danger the youi^ man was 
running, and such hints in Sardinia are extremely 
serious. There a quarrel is soon entered into, 
especially on the score of jealousy; and the 
• da^er or the musket are in the hands of erery 
countryman ready fiw use. When the victim has 
fallen, the mnrderer retires to the fastnesses or 
mountains of the interior, where he finds com- 
panions who assist him in dejying the slow ven- 
geance of the laws. Anselmo could not help at 
times suspecting his companion of having been 
concerned in some unfortunate afiair of this sort, 
although, from his general sentiments, he must 
suppose him not to have been the provocator. 
But where the laws are insufficient to afford 
security or redress, men are more easily tempted, 
and at times almost obliged for self-preservation 
to do themselves justice. 

Anselmo's companion was fond of reading, and 
he liad a few good Italian and French books, 
chiefiy about jurisprudence and political economy ; 
among others the work of Pilangieri. He was 
a liberal-minded man, and spoke freely, though 
not violently, about the imperfections of the 
government of his country. There had been an 
attempt some years before at revolutionizing Sar- 
dinia — an attempt which had fuled, and had drawn 
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Vip4Q ^ oowptnitors the uttooet vMigd»nceof the 
1»W ; vhicfa tlta Blower and the more indolent it 
ia, in general, the more cmel it becomes whra 
rpoaed ^^>ro itq slumber. He complained that Sar- 
dbfia, bein^ governed by VioeroyB, had been eadly 
O^lectod while it« tii^ resided at TuriB ; that . 
w^en a,t laat the misfortunes of the" honse of Savoy 
^^d obliged its princes to seelc for refbge in that 
i^andi a crowd of Fiedmontese, and other Conli- 
D^tal subjecta of the fci^, had followed the 
Court, and beccHne a harden to a country already 
leaded with the expense of Bupportii^ the reign- 
il^ faini^, beudes a oonnderable pmeion whiph 
the old King Charles, who had abdicated, aud 
w^a mtding at R(»ne, had reserved to him- 
q«iF. He Bpoke with respect of the actual king, 
Victor Emmanue], who was endeavouring to es- 
tfkblish some order in the administratioa of the 
. island, although thwarted in it by the prejudices 
<4 the upper olawes, and the inveterate habita of 
tb« peasantry. The latter (and Anselmo had oc- 
oasion to see several of tliem) are a wild, atnb- 
bem, fierce race of men. They go about gene- 
rally armed, even when engaged in their fields, 
Htnt of them dressed in aheeps' skin, and wearii^ 
tlwir beards : at the ssuth-west extremity df the 
Icii^Mn they sUU dress after the Moorish manner. 
Bat it is in the oorth-^ost part of the island, in 
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that the moat nivoutb ptrt of the popuJationj 
CQ iw isti n g of thepherds. livet. There it ww not 
nib fbr the king'^ oflSocm and tax-eoUectera to 
ventare. Tbey Jived, and probably still live, in 
^ a truly aarage state, with little or ao notiqn of 
religioiu or socual bonds. The v^atent part of 
tha island, the district of Orestagni or Arborea* 
is very frnitfot, but extreiDely onbealthy, faeiof 
a flat country, interspecaed vith riyen and lakaa- 
The inteaq)eriey another word for the -QiaUria, is 
there even worse than in the Cfunpagqa of Rm^ 
Its effects are more prompt ; and the Sardiniats 
fimn C^liari, and other parts of the island, are 
themselves afraid of it ; it proves deadly, and in 
a very short period. There are hardly any roads 
throughont the island, bat merely beaten tncim X 
and such is even a great part of the main road, 
firom north to south, between the two principal 
cities, Cagliari and Saasari. The environs of the 
letter town are healthy and beautiful; it is by 
&r the best district in the island. 

The neighbourhood of Cagliari is not healthy, 
and Anaelmo found it so to his coat. The merci- 
less fever, which had reluctantly left him at lieg- 
hom, returned a few days after his landing in Sar- 
dinia, and took away hit remaining strengtli. He 
tried to resist, as much as he vaa abl^, its delete- 
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nous influence, but his spirits sank under it. The 
' heat of August was inBu&rablei and the swarms 
of flies with which the country is infested were an 
additional pli^e. Anselmo remained for several 
weeks in this state, having reguhir paroxysms of 
cold and shivering, and then burning heat and 
thirst, every day. His companion, who never 
left the Convent, and seldom his apartment, be- 
haved with remarkable kindness. Some of the 
Monks—one of them who was something of a 
doctor— visited Anselmo occasionally. Mean- 
time Anselmo's friend, the Abb^, never came ; 
and this gave occasion to Anselmo's companion to 
give the latter a few hints about the real state of. 
a&irs in the world, with which Anselmo was but 
little acquainted, and the little reliance to be 
placed on other people's disinterested exertions ; 
concluding by advising him, as soon as he was 
able to walk, to proceed direct to town, and call 
on those persons for whom he had brought let- 
ten, and not rely on the intermediate channel 
of Don Saverio. 

Accordingly, as soon as Anselmo could crawl 
out of doors, he went to the palace. This was 
an old gloomy building, extensive but not grand, 
and its interior in' a state much dilajudated. 
There he had a view of the miseries of anfortu- 
nate royalty. Those who have seen Sovereigns 
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and Conrts only in their spl^our, which, frotn 
the false estimate men are apt to make of it, is 
apt to engender in their breasts feelings akin to 
envy — those men, were thej to see the misery of 
an exiled and fogitive court, like that of Sardinia 
at the time we are speaking of, could not, if they 
had any trpuk of generous sentiment about them, 
but mourn over and pity its humbled fortunes. 
It is but a poor ailment to say, that although 
&llen, kings still live as well as the wealthy among 
their former subjects ; we know the power of 
early habits, and impreasionB, and association of 
ideas ; we know that the feelii^s of men about 
their conditioD can only be comparative; and 
kings and princes are not in this different from 
othen. If they themselves are supplied with, 
all the necessaries, and even comforts of life, 
is it DOttung that they see their relatives in dis- 
tress ! Is it nothing that they see their servantc 
pining in want, for distress always weighs heavier 
as it descends? Is it nothing that they see them- 
selves humbled, idle, and a burden to others ! 
Some kings there may be who feel lightly upon 
these subjects — who spend the time of their exile 
in banting and carousing) and drowning thought ; 
bnt they are exceptions, for generally the more 
exalted the station the keener are the feelings of 
i^lf-love. And if ever a royal &mily scouted 
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liiider thfe strokes of &d«rereity, it Pne tlut of BVc* 
dinla. Tbft ptinceB of the house of Sftvojr have 
not shown theniBelves of that groVfelting disporf" 
tioD which sinka easily belbw its AirtuntM ; th«y 
were a spirited race; ftud the thetl Sovereigit, 
Victor Emtn&nuel, vtaa remarkable fbr hi* iahAt 
^DBitire fe^lifigs, which hare a«coAipaniM hira t6 
Kis death. 

ADselmo hftving inquired for the Marchioness 
■*■'■■'■ ■■ ) one of the ladies at court, was showa 
into a dismal &nte<room, with a few oondnon 
benches and chairs around it. He gare hit nam« 
to a moumful-lookii^ servant, with an old tar- 
nished livery, who soon returned ; and shortly 
after the Marchioness came. She was an elderly 
lady, with taach of that stiff appearance of the 
ancient cobrt, which has been so much ridiculed, 
but which, nevertheless, impressed AoMlmo at the 
time with reverence. She b^ a quick, penetra- 
ting eye, and a countenance in which benevolencil 
and dignity were mixed. She inquired about the 
Jesuit at Rome ; and being satisfied on this point, 
and after she had repeatedly exclaimed he was 
a very worthy, very good man, Bh»Baid that lAs 
had talked with Don Saverio about Anselmo, but 
that with all her good wishes to oblige her friends, 
she did not really see %hat could be done for faiid 
at Cf^liari; and she gave at the ^OSA tinlft iix ez< 
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^rtaslve look round the discomolAte ttpu-tOftut in 
which they Stood. tio#«per, rike Mid, Bitiily 
W«8 near at hand ; tliere they had friends, and ti»tt 
tb« Court Xna more iurttinate ; be«idea whibh thfc 
E^lish Allies had a station ^t«, &nd it Vftttt 
mote feasible there to find employment for a yoting 
man. She would, thersfoK, exeH h6nelf iwu«- 
diately, and speak to those *ho were ditectly fioh- 
nected with Paletmo, add she would let hiiA kndW 
the results^ She advised him to call upon Bara- 
ness — ■ — , the lady of a foreign rainislef , for whbth 
Anselmo had brought a lettet-; it might he of 
sonA use, she said. Meantime, she recODaUafelidMl 
Anselmo to take care of his health, attd WM T«t7 
happy to hter that be Was comfortable fbr the 
irhile with the good &6nedibtine Monks. 8hfe 
then made a slight curtsey, and With a smIU Of 
kindness departed, 

iThe Marchioness was as good as hw word. 
Two or three days after the Abb6 made his ap- 
p&ar&nce at the Convent. " We," said he, with 
an air of importance , " have managed ftw you ; yoil 
shall go to Palermo ; you will have letters for thbt 
place, and for the English Ol^cer comnmnding the 
statlou. The Marchroness desired me to bring you 
this newsj and to say that you must prepare your- 
self to set off by the English frigate wUcK is nO* 
io th« roiidb Wi^g for des^tdies." 
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These tidings infiised a new life into Anselino. 
For a while he did not feel the debility of his 
frame : he expressed his best thanks to his good 
friends of C^liaii for their interest ; and although 
his prospects appeared still extremely vagne, yet 
he felt really glad to be delivered from the state 
of morbid suspense in which he had lingered for 
several weeks. Anselmo proceeded to pay visits 
to the Baroness. She was a person of a birth 
very inferior to that of her husband, who had 
married her after a long attachment. She seemed 
a plain, good-natured woman, who appeared to 
stand much in awe of her hiisband, a testy, formal 
old diplomatist, of rather a saturnine disposition. 
The Baroness, after talking with him for some 
time, sent to inquire whether her husband would 
see him. The answer was long coming ; at last 
a servant entered to say that his Excellency was 
dressing in the next room. This was thought a 
fevourable moment. Anselmo took his leave of 
the good-natured Baroness, and entered the pre- 
sence-room. The Baron, a tall spare man, with 
the most inflexible muscles, was standing befere 
his looking-glass in his shirt sleeves ; a servant was 
tying his cravat, while another stood at a respect- 
ful distance, holding his Excellency's coat ready 
spread for him to put on. The servant motioned 
to Anselmo to draw a little on one side, and 
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wait his master's pleasure. There be stood for a 
minat« or two. At last the great man slowly 
tamed round, and stretching one ann to meet the 
openii^ of hk coat's sleeve, looked steadily at 
Anoelmo, who bowed profoundly. He said tho 
BaronesB had mentioned his name ; that he did 
not suppose him to be so very young as he was; 
that he was going for some time on board an 
English man-of-war ; that he must know the dis- 
cipliae was very strict, and he must conform him- 
self to it ; and then . . . .it might turn out . 
well for him. He stopped ; Anselmo waited some 
moments, but seeing he had nothing more to say, 
took his leave. 

Next day Anselmo went on board the British 
frigate. This was the first time he was amongst 
Englishmen. The only individuals of tliat nation 
Anselmo had known till ■ then, were an Anglo- 
Italian, who had been at Rome all his life — a pom- 
pous man, extremely taken up with his own per- 
son and appearance, and as perfect a specimen of 
distant reserve as one could see. Mixed with this, 
there was a share of that clear strong sense for 
which the English are remarkable, and which first 
gave Anselmo an idea of that nation's enperiority. 
His other foibles, his display of virtii, his vanity, 
wereof Italian ^rovrth. Anselmo used to meet him 
in the fine walk of Porta Pia, and he used to talk 
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to him about the ironders of England. HU other 
English acquaintance was a decent old teacher Of 
English at Florence, who gave him a few elemen- 
tary lesBona in that languE^. Anselmo kn»w 
little of the English by experience ; yet he hftd 
heard his bther and uncle talk of them with 
esteem, as a nation altogether superior to others. 
Their honeBty, punctuality, cleanliness, and inde- 
pendence, he liad often heard extolled. By the 
lower orders of Rome and Naples, he heard the 
English mentioned as strange people, but withal 
extremely generous and wealthy ; the very Lazzs- 
roni set aside their prejudices with regard to them. 
When a procession passed through the streets, 
and while the whole of the spectators fell on th«r 
knees, if some sturdy Briton remuned npright, 
towering above the prostrated mass, the Lazzaroni 
would content themselves with shru^ing their 
Moulders and saying, i un Inglese ; which meant 
that hte must be let go on his own way. But 
if any other unlucky foreigner, although equally 
a protestant, were to have acted similarly, he 
would have been exposed to insult, and even 
forced to kneel, borne down to the ground, under 
the pressure of some muscular Lazzaroni leaning 
&om behind on his shoulders with all the Weight 
of his wrists. 

Upon the whole, Anselmo had conceived a very 
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high idea of the Eoglish On arriving on board 
the frigate, which was under sail, he was ad- 
dressed by one of the officers, who had him shown 
down to the Midshipmen's mess. He followed 
his guide in darkness, and at the opening of a 
door, he found hiinself in a. small cabin with eight 
or ten round-taced, merry-looking boys, who 
were drinking their grog out of cups, by the light 
of two stumps of candles. They did not »eem 
surprised at the intrusion) but all immediately 
pressed Aneelmo to share their provisionB. Hft 
endeavoured to avail himself of their hospitality ; 
but the close atmospher*, the glare of tha light, 
and the heaving of the ship, obliged him soon to 
retire-to his couch. He, however, made better 
acquaintance with his new companions next day; 
while the ship was sweeping over, with a feir 
Wind, the traet of SM that divides Sardinia from 
Sit^y. The day after that, they cast anchor in 
Pldenfio roads. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Ansblho arrived at Palermo at an nn&vonrable 
moment. The Kopes of the court of Sicily for the 
recovery of its continental kingdom, were on the 
wane. The fortress of Gaeta, the last strong hold 
of King Ferdinand, had surrendered to the Fr«iGh 
a few weeks before, and the Calabrisn insurgents, 
left to themselves, were hunted down by the 
French troops like wild beasts. The war in 
Calabria had all those characters of ferocity, which 
were afterwards displayed in Spain and Portugal 
at the invamoa of those countries. No quarter 
was given, or received. Cruelties of a most 
shocking description were committed both by the 
French and by the peasantry. By a decree of 
the 31at July, Joseph Napoleon, now appointed 
King of Naples by his brother, had put the two 
provinces of Calabria under martial law, and 
given iiiU powers to General Massena over the 
lives and properties of the unfortunate Calabrians. 
Military commiseioDH were appointed, the sea-. 
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tences of which were executed without appeal, 
within twenty-foar hours. The properties of 
those persons who had kft the country, or of those 
who did not denounce the insurgeDts whom they 
might know, were confiscated. French troops 
inundated those provinces, and lived at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants. The Calabrians were 
at last obliged to give up the open country ; they 
retired to the fastnesses of their mountains, whence 
they sallied out and destroyed the French and their 
partisaus, not sparing even their own relatives. 
Towns and vill^es were burnt by both parties,^ 
plantations destroyed, trees cut down, men mur- 
dered, women ravished and mutilated, and the 
properties of numberless &milieB sequestrated and 
sold. This state of things lasted several years — 
all the time of Joseph's reign, and the beginning 
of that of Murat ; until General Manhes pacified 
Calabria, in 1810, by destroying all the disa&cted. 
The French lost a great number of troops, and 
their regiments returned to Naples rfere skele- 
tons ; but there was no want of fresh supply from 
that great storehouse of chair d canou, as it was 
called, the conscription. The French soldiers who 
returned from Calabria told horrid tales of the 
cruelties they had seen, and in which they had 
acted a part. They were themselv^ amazed at 
the coolness of the brigands, as they called them. 
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WluHi they took one of th«w fellows pntoiwri 
and were going to hang bim at the first tree, he 
would stUl hold his short pipe in his mouth, then 
hty it down quietly on the grass while they were 
a4ja»ting a rope ronud his neck, and when at 
times the tree or the rope were not found fit for 
the purpose, the man would take up his ^ape, shake 
the ashes out, replace it in his mouth, and thus 
walk on to the next tree. 

Whilst these horrors were perpetrated on the 
coast opposite to Sicily, the oourt and people at 
Palermo seemed to live in listless pecurity, v^ 
pursue their routine of pleaaiirea, as if in times of 
profound peace. Anselmo observed this heartless 
indifference, and augured ill from it ; and he heard, 
in the public places, some Neapolitan officers ex- 
press themselves to the same purpose. ** While 
the faithful and Jbrsakeu Calabrians are shedding 
their last blood for our king, we are kept here 
loitering along the Cassaro and the Marina. But 
thus it has always been with our ill-starred coun> 
try. Whatever we have done, has been done out 
of place, either too soon or too late, and without 
accord." A handfol of English soldiers had not 
long before effected a landing on the coast of 
Calabria, and obtained a galUnt triumph over 
the French. The battle of Maida shone like a jewel 
in the midst of the mournful events of the south 
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of Italy ; bat, unsupported by the Sidluui troops, 
it led to no pennuient reenlta, and the Calabrians 
■were once more left to their fete. Sicily con- 
udered itaelf safe, relying entirely on British pro- 
tectioQ. Dissipation, extravagant luxury, and a 
thirst for pleasure prevailed at Palermo, Th^ 
court lived in a style of splendour, fer different, 
but also much less creditable, than the forced par- 
simony of that of Sardinia. Anselmo, who, on 
arriving at Palermo, had heard the dismal ac- 
counts from the opposite coast, was struck with 
the contrast. And this government has twice lost 
a kingdom, and for it thousands of humble pea< 
sants have sacrificed themselves ! The reSectioo 
was harrowing. Anaelmo's head became dizzy 
with the contemplation of the evils that kU from 
all quarters on the unfortunate land of Naples. 
On one side, a ruthless invader, a foreign arbitrary 
conqueror, who obliged, under pain of death, men 
who hardly ever heard of hia name, to alter at 
once their habits, their allegiance, their manners, 
and their economy — loaded them with new taxes, 
and forced them to give up their children, in order 
to perpetuate their own slavery : on the other, a 
government which still considered itself the law- 
ful sovereign of the land, and threatening to 
treat as rebels those who did not maintain their 
\oya.llv, yet left them to be overpowered and 
massacred by the foreigners. What are the poor 
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people to do in fumilsr cases ? This is real misery, 
'< — tbese are real vi^tations upon an unfortunate 
country. 

It can be easily imagined, that while things 
went on in the manner described, there was little 
chance at Palermo for a young man like Anselmo 
to meet with any encouragement. Had there been 
any active well-directed efforts for the recovery of 
the lost kingdom, any expedition ready to be sent 
over to the Continent, any volunteer corps being 
raised, Anselmo might have obtained employment ; 
but as it was, even the few Neapolitan regular 
troops which remained in Sicily were ill paid, and 
there was no thought of increasing their number. 

Anselmo continued on board a. British ship of the 
line then in the bay, in consequence of the oblig- ' 
ing offer of the captain, for whom he had brought 
letters, and there he found a more congenial rest- 
ing-place than in the noisy, dissipated city, where 
he went, however, to stroll during the day. Seen 
ttom the bay, the coast of Sicily, and the long 
line of glittering buildings of Palermo, the splendid 
oriental looking palaces of the Sicilian nobility, 
and the groves of the Flora, the whole backed by 
dark green mountains, and ended by the jutting 
naked rock of Monte Pellegrino, looked enchant- 
ing — ^while on the north, the little Island of Ustica 
appeared like a speck in the blue mirror of the 
sea. Splendid pomp of nature and art unit«d, 
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thought Aneelmo, and yet ho V much of it is wasted 
upon beings who have no feeling for it, no aeme 
of its grandeur, no capability of real enjoymeDt I 
What a contrast between the effeminate, apiritleBi, 
tboughtlesB multitude on shore, and the manly, 
though stern looks of those who dwell on this 
floating little island. How superior this race of 
men- appears, and yet they are tendered bo by 
early education and discipline 1 

' Anselmo had now bectwie acquainted withjnoit 
of the officers on board. He found in- them hos- 
pitality, cordiality, honour, frankness, civility, 
and even poUteneas. He admired above all their 
erect mien and independence of speech — their 
discretion — their carefulness to avoid any prying 
and intrusive questions — their flow of sjurits and 
light-heartednesB. Although sailing along shores 
distracted by all the demons of oppresaioa and 
misery, they felt they had a safe home fer beyond 
the sea, Ansehno envied them this feeling of 
confidence and security. If he observed at times 
an excess of wildiiess in the junior aspirants on 
board, this was the natural &iling of youth, 
which would be repressed to a proper level by 
age, by discipline, and by the example of their 
superiors. But Anselmo could not remain long 
with them. It is true he was offered, and cor- 
dially,, to be taken to England, if he wished. 

Vol,. II. L 
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ujd had the ihip had the prospect of tuling aoon 
hramwards, he nrigbt have btten tempted to »Tul * 
hintadf of the offer ; but hii fever rfctnmed, hia 
fma» va> cxbaustcd, and that rrad«rfd his statioti 
in the veaeel tutplmaant. He determioMi tbec to 
retom to the muu land of lUij, and havii^ 
fbnnd a Sardiiuau xebec about to lail for L^' 
bora* be took hia paiaage on bunrd. Sev«ral of 
the officers endeaToured to diunade lita ttom 
mwrtung to the continent, which traa at the 
time nnder the gnup of the Prenoh ; but whu 
proapcct eould he have even if he had re«eh«d 
Eag]aad, where be knew llo one 7 This, and the 
debilitated state of his health, induced him to r«- 
more to his native dwret. He portfid, and not 
iriUioat regret, from the kind English, and want 
cm board the Sardinian Te«el after several weeks' 
rend«ice oa board the British man-of-irar. 

Anscboo left Palermo Hoads on btHird the Sar* 
dinian sciabecco, a vesstl of aboat sixty tons, with 
both ktflen and aqttare sails, which prodatie a 
curious and picturesque appeanmee seen &om a 
distaiwe. They weighed anchor at mido^ht, avail* 
ing themselves of the land breeu, and tailed Under 
ueBtemofthenoblflteventy-fburtwlii6hhadb«e& ' 
AbspIido's residence for nwne than a month- They 
were soon in the open sea, rteerhig eastioady 
sWiiy £roa the shwA of Nap^ ibr fhv of being 
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•seoaatnBd by PreBeh prirttwn, lii* SardlAiMi 
flag bting then in hoatility With th^t of F»tioet 
Bbl there wm xt thi tune time another afld « 
mora ftarfnl danger in cranng thoae m»»- ihe 
danger of meeting vHh k Borbary ^ivatetr ; for 
thoee pratu, always ready to -avail themaalrcs of 
qnarrela among Chrirtians to &U upon the weaker 
power, were then orui«Dg ^^iiut the defeneelda 
nbjecte of the exiled sorereigna of Sardinia and 
Bisily, ai ^811 as against those of the other two 
impotent Italian govstiimenta, Uie Pope and the 
QiieM of Tuscany. The prospeet of Afrioaa 
^veiy is alwa^ appalling, bat it wasmuch more 
eo to a young max, In Ansehno's sitnation. Priend- 
Icsa, Without resouniet, with a deUlitated fraole, 
«od depressed spirHi, with the ftver hanging om 
him, to ftll into the hands of barbariAtis, to be 
•towed down in the hold of their filthy and onla- 
med prrrateen, to be 111 used and chained, to be 
Mid In the mkrket of Tnnls or Algien, to be 
Used like a beaet of burden, taltm perhaps to 
the sav^e wilds of the interior* and no prospeet 
of release from misery but slow lingering death'; 
tUs was snfliciently Appelling. The evil of this 
state of society presented itself in idl its deformity 
to Us n^nd. Why sfaoutd the unfortunate ItaTKin 
be exposed to all these erilsl — ^to be kidnapped in 
^ht of theif own riiorti? What hstTe they done 
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to deserve it? Why should their gorenunentsbTe 
so long Delected the duty of afibrding security 
to their subjects in thmr maritime speculations? 

Fev naders can be aware of the miBeries, ai 
well aa of the delights, of a Mediterranean voyage 
on board a country Tessel. It is a strange exist- 
ence, encompassed by dangers on every nde; 
dancing aloi^ that beaatifiil, yet treacherous' sea, 
on a frail, low-decked bark, from the deck of whidi 
yoB can touch the water with -your hand.' The 
element raniles at you, all friendship and beauty ; 
its gentle rippling waves kias the bows of the 
vessel, when all atonce on approaching a hi^ 
land or turning a cape, the wind rushes on you 
like the demon of storm; in a few nuhntes the 
appearance of the sea is changed— ^its evensess, its 
azure, disappear, its waves curl angrily and rise 
higher, whiter, and' more threatening every in- 
stant; they thunder against the eddes of the ^ip, 
and c6ver them with feam ; they moan like ministers 
of death calling for their prey, and, as if proud 
of their tormentji^ power, they toss the frail berk 
to and fro in that wildemesa of waters. And 
then the sun sets, and leaves you with the pros- 
spect of a long autumnal n^ht — ^with no chance (^ 
making a harbour, especiallyif along the coasts of 
southern Italy. Th^te are dangers in b^ng too 
near the 'land, the dangers of shi^ow coaMs and 
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stmlesilTocla ; tnd if 70a Iom the hoi, yon most 
run to the dangeroui, wild shores of Corsica or 
Ss|:diiua, vith which ^one but the naUves of thoae 
tshnids are acqaunted, and where, if wrecked, ftm 
are in. peril of b«i^ murdered. A leaky boat, 
pumps out of order, patched up sails, and old 
ropes and cables, cover the ship. There is always 
scarcity of water and provisions ; B(»iietinies the 
only casks of water being lashed on deck, whence 
a sea can wash them off in a moment. No Accom- 
modations for cooking the scanty vtctuals are to 
be fotlnd ; a fire of wood is lighted on deck in 
the open air, the smoke of which salR)cates yoa ; 
and if the onfortunate passenger runs down into 
the windowless cabinj he is driven out from it l^ 
the foul atmosphere, the loathsome smell, the filth 
and the vermin, which prevent him from takii:^ 
his rest. If the hatchway be open, the rain and 
sea-water, and the ct^ wind, come down into your 
very birth. - On a rainy night, the master and 
half a dozen men, with thetr shaggy capotes 
dripping with water, will take shelter in the 
cabin, and there fill the place with thick cloNds 
of tobacco smoke. 

After a night passed in this predicament, how 
reviving is the first dawn appearing in the east I 
" Dear !« the blosh of earlv li^ 
7*0 Itim that cnwMt the iMthlstka^tftr - 
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Wbat ft pleasiiq; •eiufttion the jxtora ^rii^ with U 
— bgtf ooo), how reftvshJDg to tiw mind and bamo 
r-rfflon keU rwtored to life; he firali «■ if, vith 
the retura of light, the terrori of the itorm wers 
(jiieipatect. After a a^ht of feveritb anxialy, hov 
exquiiute to inhale t^ cold l?reei« od d«cl() aod 
to eee the diitsat luul of iUtly ftppeurii^ in vieV( 
with its yellow esaidj BhwV'f-iti pictureeqiw cltlb 
—it* Mue ApouuBW— {tfl ri<^ (mv«a— it* t9W«ra 
and cwtles, like a hutd of enchantment : it iiewiv 
to the wretched traveller as if the mere laodiBg 
OQ sach a shore must bring him happiiieis. '* Pat 
9W oa ihore naked and a b^gar, and I am satii-' 
fiedi" he i« ready to exclaim at timea. 

The situatitHi fittest to bring a man to a eenis 
of hii notfaingnew, is that of being on board ft 
wotfdl veawl in a atorm. What is there. betwMo 
man add dcetructioa ? A moment is Buffipiifflt to 
make the baric asd its t^iaaU disappear for «v«r 
-—fearing no trace of their exiiteace. . It ie md 
that man has conquered the elments : he oan for 
a time, evade thor Airy ; but when the pow^v c^ 
the deep are re^ty «alled iorth by the myateriwa 
voice of the howling vrinds, can the dinuBM^Te 
bark be said to oppiwe the sea* or to raastet the 
n^i)^ wave* 1 It •hirers before them ; it bowe 
under their pressure ; tremblit^y it aclmowledges 
their migbtitM«; tlwy te«itaJi»«tattJ»irmeroy, 
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A»y tSok it ia their 'yxwuiog bovoni; and if it 
«ic»pe, it ii merely because it doe* Tiot offer niffi~ 
risnt ndttaiKtfl to call forth the irranitiblfl shock 
of the grMt liuus of the ocean. 

AnMlmo mule nmilar reflections aa the veanl 
■hot li^ *a arrov aerosa the CalabriaB seas in » 

.gale of mad. Arrir«d .at the latitude of Naples, 
the wind, till th«n iavaiitfa|)lt, though impetuons, 
■UfUd to the wMt, and it vw found impossible 
to proceed. They were then io ught of the island 
of Ponia, and the master of the vessel resolved to 
steer &r it, ia hopes of reaching the harbour 
btfixre dark. The sea ran tremeodoiuly h%h ; the 
evening became dark ; heavy clouds of a dark 

- copper colour rose fnmi the west, and oov«red by 
degrees tin greatest portion of the firmament, 
while otbers, of a dark grey tinge, advanced to 
neat them from the east ; the ikies were obscured ; 
only <Hic beautiful light, the evming star, twinkled 
in the horizon just above the harbour of Ponzat 
as if pointing out the only chance of safety. The 

' hollow roar of the waves, the white foam of the 

■ IhHowb glaring thcoogb the dim twilight^ the 
dea^uag howl of the increaung gale, rendered 
the soeae lurific. 

C^ce in the safe harbour of Ponia, our travel- 

' Ws felt the delights of smooth water and safe 
aachengs; but other miseriw awaited tham. 
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Althongh comiog from tlie neighbouring tad 
. jriendly land of Sicily (Ponza was then still nnder 
King Ferdinand), ' they were kept in quarantine ; 
but after a few days, by dint of remonstrinces 
and doctor's certificates, accompanied by the pre- 
sent of a barrel of fine oil, the quarantine was 
shortened, and at last they were put into pratique. 
But no refreshments were to be had at Ponza— 
no bread or meat ; the inhabitants, the principal 
part of whom were state prisoners sent here l^ 
the Government of Sicily, lived on biscuit and 
salt provisions, which were sent over to them from 
Palermo, as the neighbouring coast was in the 
hands of the French. Some goats' milk, and a 
few wild vegetables , gathered on the barren moun- 
tain, were all the luxuries Anselmo could obtain, 
thirsting and debilitated as he was by the return- 
ing agae. Yet the delight of the land air, and 
the appearance of the grassy slope of the luUi, 
were refreshing. 

From Ponza the vessel sailed again to the west- 
ward. Arrived off the coast of Rome, one of the ' 
most dangerous lee shores in the Mediterranean, 
the vrind became again contrary. At the same time, 
a wliite lateen sail appeared in sight, and from 
its suspicious manceuvreg, the sailors began to sus- 
pect it was a Barbary privateer. Tkirchi, TurcAi, 
was the fearful cry. The master looked throngh 
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iuM glaw; the vuBel drew- near* apparently m 
chace of' the Sardituan. The master and orew 
fell on their knees, crying " We are loat, ire shall 
be ta^D to Barber; !'* The only chance of saf*^ 
vae forcing tbeur ssils, and bearing direct tat 
the ehore, where there was a watch-tower. They 
did BO, and the wind Mliifting a little, enabled 
them to bear on the tower. The corsair fired 
a shot which missedthe xebec, when the garri> 
eon of the tower alarmed, fired thnr heavy gon 
on the audacious privateer. This, and the Sar- 
dinian being already within cannon reach of the 
shore, seemed to deter the rover, and he stood 
off ^ain at sea. The master of the Sardinian 
thought it better to go into the harbour of Civita- 
vecchia, which was in sight ; and Anselmo find- 
ing himself withinaday's journey of Rome, landed 
and proceeded in a waggon over thedesolate waste 
that divides the Roman metropolis ftism its har- 
bour on the Mediterranean. 

The distance between Civita-vecchia and Rome 
is about forty miles — a complete desert, inhabited 
by wild cattle. Anselmo passed the night among 
a pbrty of cattle drivers at a large dismal osteria, 
a sort of caravsnsera, on the lone heath. Next 
day Anselmo arrived again at Rome. The fol- 
lowing winter was an epoch of real misery. Snb> 
iect to repeated- attacks of the merciless iever, 
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erety paroxysn of alternate shirerii^ eekl and 
Imming heat inoreases tli« debility of tlie frams, 
and redooe* the strength of the patient to bear the 
next ; the tprings of life wear out apace, appetite 
laavet hinitaod it aucceedad by saiuea and distaste 
for every thing ; morbid vitiated MMMBtieni of all 
tfaa liinb»— ohill, fiiveriih dampness of the ahlg, 
become habitual — in this weat^me and tedious 
diieaae the Bulferep has a foretaite of diisolutioa, 
and his own IraBie becomes almost loathsome to 
him. Then the unsoothing habitual drowBin^BH, the 
fliekly dreams of thi^s shapelesi, disgusting, or 
fearful, the daily dread of the return of the invi- 
sible Uxi make the mind seem under the influence 
of a baleful genius. Such was Anselmo^s state for 
months and months, for more than a year, and this 
at a time when he was destitute of friends, destitute 
of resources, destitute of means to procure medi- 
cal attendance, bereaved of all prospects, disheart- 
ened and hopeless. The widow Santini alone still 
remained near him, nursed him, and administered 
to him. With the return of the Spring he felt re- 
lieved, but the fever did not leave him ; he was 
free for a day or two ; he thought he was rid of it, 
when again It came with all its horrors of head- 
ache, parched tongue, sUvering and ehatterii^ of 
the teeth. The least cold wind, the evening air, 
would bring it on infiillibly. Anselmo, howew, 
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■weftt <&0i bndMToanug to mploy Itta tiibsi hit 
bunHetlgc ot Mvofml laagutgep olitiuiMd Mm aone 
trifling tampofwy occupation, Whoo be bui 
lioUung bettor to do, be rtpeirad to ]m fitvomite 
libnrie*, the Mmem Mid Angelica. It ww in 
(boN libntriM, the libnuiM ot Coavwtai tjbit Aar 
•elao nad Knt tbe wbrku (^ the profMKtn ^ in- 
cradiUit]^. Thne he retd VbliNn, Boummhi, 
B^^brqlw, Mlrabwu, Volney. «nd othtra. He 
HHid tEem out of curioiity ; the biw of the tuoea 
VM in &raur of tlwir doctriOM; yet Auelmo, 
though perjdexed, %Be not coBviuoed hy ^m i bf 
'found Htm teMtB too frigid and too faetrUtai, 
What did tbey offer him in exi!h»ng« for thoM 
ctHwdatory ^inciplts wbioh had stutttiped his 
coong* daring all hia viciHttudea f Tbey aiwerod 
«t devotioB, they Uughed at belief; tb^ told the 
great loaai of mankind that tbey ware idiots: tbtt 
all tbey bad done and thought ws« wrong ; bot 
didtb^tellthMnvhattotbinkordo? Tbeydar 
eliJ»cdaguiutr«%ion. batdid tbey say wbatww 
.to be substituted i Did tbey lay down any intelli- 
gible creed, any cod* of m«'ality 1 No; thffy left 
man in doubt, in uncertainty. Tbey taught that 
revelation, that the prospect of a future life, were 
ehimericaUflp that tbey took from the unfortunate 
even that last oonMlation. But did they remove 
»t t^ Mflrttme bw worldfy eviU? Nol tbc^ in- 
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credsed diem, as they took ftwa; the clitck of re- : 
ligion, which preTents many crimes. Why ihonld 
a man be just, merciful) and- clAritable, if the 
religion vhlch teadiea those virtues be fidee? 
Why should a man restrain' himelf from any in- 
dulgence, however it may be injuriooa to otba«, if 
ereiy thing ends' with death P Why deprive him- 
self of a-momeat^s gratificatimi, if we are only in ■ 
this wcn^ to'live like the animals, merely for the 
present moment T There is a contradiction be- 
tween the aasDrnptions of incredulity and every 
moral principle— «very principle by which society 
is kept in order. If those philosophers wer« coa- 
sistant, they must have resorted to" the mere >law of 
the stronger for the code of msnkiDd. AQd,<Hithe* 
other side, if we examine the private conduct of . 
many of these men, can we believe that th^ were 
the surest 'guides to truth I One book which 
Anaelmo read-, at the same time, strengthened him 
in his mistrust of the doctrines of incredulity. 
This was the "Letters of certain German and 
Portuguese Jews to M. de -Voltaire ;^ in which 
the anonymous author exposes the iucon^tendes 
and the flippancy of the . Patriarch of Femey, . 
widi great ability. 

Many of the Roman youth hod become<adepts 
in fashionable' it^delity. They did not-only ani- 
madvert upon abuse? of church dtscipline, or on 
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buouln ezaggeratloni, but they laughed downright 
at revelation. They, of course, did not approve 
at the lame time of an ecclesiastical governnient ; 
and as Bonaparte- was the hero of the' day. they 
wished h« woold cone and drive the Pope oat of 
Rmne. Then thc^' foresaw nothing but ptanty, 
liberty, enjoyment, and all sorts of good things. 
Anselmo knenvseveral of these men. There were 
among them a few perscMu of n mature mrad and 
of real abilities. These were actuated by regular 
motives, and with one of them particularly An- 
aelmo becatne intimate-; he was one of thejooat 
sensible and honest of the sect. 
' De Grossi, with whom Anselmo beodme ac- 
qnainted, was a man of a strongs natural mind, but 
of no great general information. He fielt k^nly the 
trammels by wluch talent was fettered in his natiTe 
countiy, (and this working upon an irascible -tem- 
perament had rendered faim misanthropical. He 
had studied the law and practised as a counsellor, 
but from his poverty, his unbending. sternness, his 
unconciliating manner, he had little or no practice. 
-This misfortune, which was the more severe to 
- him as he had a wife and children to support, 
exasperated him against the present government, 
beeaoae he thought himself unjustly neglected. 
-He lived from day to day upon stune small r&- 
mainaof his fornier savii^, and upon some slmder 
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liMS be flow and then nnted fin- lODie l^al kbMr. 
H« attended the eout-tt »l Monte - Citorlo, aoi 
* there met with his more fortunate «nd more pliuit 
brethren, who had grown rich under the old 
■ystem, and who laughed at faim for Ui atutere 
iU^haiQotir add tntractabilitjr, Whiidi kept hin eter* 
oally poor. However, De Qroeii waa Jieneati 
and a man of iatej^ty ; hit avertdon to itpjvciidoit 
tinder mnrf diape, prooeeded Jrom a etrofig mbm 
vT rights but it led him into numerous equabbhB 
with OM or the other of the inferior antlioritiei, 
null ae tha restor of the parith, the bu^llo, or 
police (^cer, Src. in behalf of Bdme UafortDBat^ 
or imprudent, m dlMipated chairaeter, bat whom 
De QroMi looked upon as innocMit and ill-ixeatcd> 
De QroMi'i appearance wai indicative of bn 
mind. A tall, bony, ipAre form, long mt»oalar 
aniM, a itrraigly tnarked profile, aquiline ooee, 
prominent chin, high ebeek-booee, and qoiok eyw, 
thiek, baiihjr, blaok hair and efe^broVre, strong 
beard, and a eallow, bilioua complexion. Sbeh 
waathle man, who went about grumbling, dre«ed 
bi hie threadbare euit of blaok, which hung about 
him as on a peg ; his rnety rare silk etockingi, and 
fail tarnished gilt metal buckle*, all in eharacter 
with his broken fortuoee, diwatiified mind, aad 
the t^eerkM dilapdated appeanwce of hii home- 
hold. Hiiohiifpaatiaw waagoing toa patofaflf 
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ground on the ilope at the back of Mount Celina, 
ia the moit desolate part of that ungnlsr wilder> 
nesB, vhidt is eooompaBsed by the eternal waUfly 
where ha had raked up the rabbiih, and oalti- 
rated a £rw cabbaga planta^ and two or thraa 
itnntad cherry^treei; and there perched up andtf 
ft ahed, BUrroonded by mouldering walli and rtuiia« 
the aboda of snakcH and of owls and bail, ha moaad^ 
•ithar alone, or in eompany with wma ooAgeual 
t^t, dreaoiiag of Ciaeinnatoa and Oamillu, till 
the onwholaaonM dewS of tlw evanuog forced h^ 
to d«itart, wlitary ahd niuorial ai he eame, and 
raturo to the heated, nohry, filthy diitriot ai thi 
PiRXza Navona, wfaera hit dwelling was 08 m 
fourth floor. There he brought an aooanion of 
ili*huaouri which he Yented upm hii actoandcd 
and unjAiloaophiaal family. 

Thia broken ^lirit, thii deluded man, who in 
hap^er fbrtunca would hare been a peaceful con- 
tented citisen, a loving huaband and &tlur, for 
ha feelings were naturally warm and good, Uiok 
a lingnkr liking to Antelmo. To liun he began 
to unbownn hie grieft; for it ia the oharacter of 
the Italian, referred and nuetrustful in public, to 
be NUManvely ccmfidant and open in prirate. 
Nature, and especially the nature of a warm t«n- 
peramantT requires re£ef uid communioation; it 
aantMt lira deprived of it ; the heart would br«k. 
TbMglt faeav that AsMlmo hid opinion of Ida 
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own which did not coincide with hia, yet he talked 
to- him in confidence; and when, -in his cooler, 
dispanionate momenta, he complained of . the 
abates of administration, of the courts of justice, 
and of the. police, of the barbarism of criminal 
laws and punishments, of the ^^agraee of the Corda, 
of the want of encours^^nent to agriculture and 
commerce,, then Anselnio^;reed.with him, though 
he had no &ith in the panacea proposed, in the 
chai^ £rom an ecclesiastical to a military r^ime. 
De Groisi was not blind to the ambition and thirst 
of; conquest of Napoleon, but he thought' the 
latter. the raily man able to efiect an enUre change 
and he trusted to fotnrity for better opportunities 
of restoring. Italy to independence. Anselmo 
feared that French occupation would only in- 
crease the miserieB of .Rome, and saw no chance 
of repose under a Government which - was en- 
gaged every year in a new war against one or 
the other of the European States. However, he 
talked, with pleasure to De Grossi — ^he hod a sin- 
cere r^ard for him, but he thought* him too 
sanguine in his expectations. De Groesi's in- 
dividual hopes were realised a few years after. 
After the final French occupation of. Rome, he 
was made a Sub-Prelect of one of the new>made 
departments into .which the Papal States were 
^vided.. Thus he was raised from distress and 
obscurity to comparative affiance, and toa station 
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of «)me iiAportaDce. He did not, faowever, enjoy 
Ut honooxs long. He tu carried off by a Tiolent 
fever ; and it wbs said, that in hia hut momenta 
the influence of early impresBions, hraghtened by 
the violence of the dioeaae, brought him to exprev 
his bitter regret of the course he had pursoed, 
and to lament the dinppointment of all his golden 
dreams for the regeneration of mankind, to be 
effected throogh Bonaparte's nunistry. 

The year 1807 'was an epoch (^ snspennon <rf' 
hoaUlities towards the RtHoan State. Napoleon 
was at the tune engi^ed in war agunst Pnuraaand 
RoMa, and the political existence of Rome was 
protracted awhile. But the Frmch troops and 
their commanders, who occupied the greater part 
of the Roman States, hfeaped all sorts of vexations 
and insults on the Papal Government. They, after 
having OGcn|Hed the provinces on the Adriatic, 
took possession also of the line of coasts on the 
Mediterranean, and of the harboors of Civitavec- 
dua, Terradna, and Port d'Anzio; they forbade 
the introduction of English goods ; they disnussed, 
ill treated, and arrested the Pope's dvil and mili- 
tMrf authorities ; they obliged the receivers of the 
taxes and other public monies to pay the amount 
into their hands ; they incor^porated the Papal gar- 
riwDs'wkh their own ; and vrhen the unfortunate 
Pope wai. obliged to put a new tax on his sobjecta 

Vol. II. M 
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to mpply d« muDttnuiM of the Fnridi vtOf 
m hu own lUtei, an czpenae whiidt UDountod 
•Inwly to flOTeral miUiona of dollwi, he inm 
r«praaeb«(l 1^ Napolaon, vitb bnnkaii^ tfa« 
Romui p«opl« vith oxoonve twntion, oo pnrpsM 
tOei>q)erttetb«nftguiiittlieFr«ndiI All thsM 
c—M, whioh won bittomea it«elf to Pi«a> afr 
jarded mMtar of exnlUtion to tlte diicaiileatcd at 
Rome. Th^ iawtbattht&ll of tlMp^al power 
iRudaoreedi bnt they cratplunedoft^ilownea 
«f the f>encl^ end were wlHuiied of titeir tabtir- 
ftigei. <' Why not etrike* blow at oboe f" th^ 
•solutDtd. " Why w much iwsitatiMi toWardi 
a power eo weak A> that of the Popa T Thw 
thay-oonqilauied with om another at thur coteHaa 
aiad oliUw, in which, however, littk was dona ba> 
yond mare dedasiatioii. SptetdctB of diacoDtnt 
there an nany, but real eonepiraUna are ftw at 
aUtkaei. 

NotiriUirtaadtng the hnaailiatione to wUsh b* 
Waa axpoetd, in the month of May ol that year, 
obe of thanoet aplaadid eeremonia of the Roaoafl 
diBTch waa performed by the Pc^, in the tamf^ 
af gt. Peter. Thii yn» the caooaitatioa fif five 
btati, a csTNiKsy which had not takep |daoa for 
■any ynrt. The interior of tha ^urch of St. 
fttar, blaifa^ vith wax light!, and bang with li^ 
■Ue a&d gcU tapefltey{*-4lw itrowiriw. haaitd 
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of dl tb« Mealtt wad ragvkr dargy of Raqw, 
MBomrtivg to jievCT^ tbooBfti^ >-Uu hiwsKchy of 
-Fralatw, Bidiop*) ud Cardiaaja, in Hmt lieh 
Mptmne; — tb* inuoeiwe orowd vhich fiUed t)w 
UM bifon the tenpl* i-F-tlw firii^ (Mf tba srtiUvry 
(tf th* Castla St. Aiigalo,-^ tlHH &nn«d ft ttght 
truly impowqE' But in the midvt of thi« {)wj&; 
fomp in tk* pwnfic oi^ of Bw, tht ftppaafutw 
•f a Frendi g«iK>rsl ridii^ io »t full ipMd. «aoort«d 
by twaat^'foar dragooaa with drawn ivonib* 
M t wti a l iad and a l a rmwi l tha mnltitud a . Tkis mta 
the AdjaUnt-Qenenl RsmeU wlw, bung <n hia 
y(Mag« Uiroogh Rome, and «l>i(^ii^ the hoipi* 
telity of the palace of a R<HiHuiiiobl«nao, attracted 
tgr the report of the eerwnoiiy, bathpaght hinualf 
•f thia mode f^ displaying hia own rank and hia 
master's authority, by taking with him a tnwp of 
finmgn aoldieiB who were not atatiooed. at lUwie, 
but belonged ta a corpa then on itt papsaga throng 
the Roman Statsa, and traversing thoa in warlike 
array the moat popnloue part of a aeatfal and 
wdepaodent city. Thit waa cwndered Iqr the 
Pontiff ea a freah iuanlt oGbred to him, ami lia 
Oldered that the gate* of Some abonld tbaneefor* 
vard be eloaed againat any French armed votdiar. 
Whjlet the partiwH of the French chiwkkd 
over theae wgna of a £iiftl ruptere vhiah niuat 
iwiinwiwtiiy Iwd to the ifwtM of th« Papal 
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power, and whilst moderate and aetutbte meD de- 
jAored the evila of thar country, and the pet^ 
TexaUoos syatem parsaed by Napoleon for years, 
there were not wanting nien of violent minds, 
who woold have lu^^ the Pope to what they 
called energetic mearoree. They talked of inter- 
dicts* of bolls, of excommonications, of raising the 
lower classes ; the mmoDrs of pretended miracles 
were abroad ; and some im^es were asserted, to 
have opened their eyes, with other similar won- 
ders. Bat the firm and enlightened mind of Pins 
stood firm, and repressed those rash projectors. 
He was determined to wait patiently as long as 
he coold, to throw npon his enemy the fall chai^ 
of provocation, and to let the injustice of it rest 
iip(»i him. The &natic8 were repressed, and thus 
greater evils were avoided. . 
• Anselmoi during his acquaintance with De 
Grosn, and several others of the discontented 
people, became sensible of the existence of many 
abuses; bat be could not share with bis new 
acqnuntances that painful feeling of rancorous 
and ungenerous hatred against the clergy, which 
rankled in many of the adepts of the French school. 
At that tinw there was but little' talk of repub- 
licaaism ; it was laughed at as a delirious dream 
hjf moet of those who had proclaimed it a few 
jcenb^re; every thought of independraoe, of 
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the right! of men, of equality, had dissolved into 
admiration for one man, submiasion to his decrees, 
and encoitiiumB on his military triumphs, which 
cost France and Italy every year eighty thousand 
rictims. In the midst of all these declamations, 
Anselmo perceived and felt the selfishness, the 
faeartlessness of the sect ; he heard from sevenl of 
its adepts the most profligate principles of condact 
proclaimed ; the principle, that whatever tends to 
increase our gratifications of any sort is a good, 
and ought to be sought after. The opinions many 
of these persons entertained of females were often 
disgusting. They looked upon them in the light of 
their prey ; they boasted of their favours, insulted 
their frailties, and made no scruple of tormenting 
them after their fall. These confessions, which 
Anselmo heard from the mouths of men who were 
the most severe censors of the abuses of the clergy, 
made Anselmo open his eyes and mistnist them. 
Even admitting, as true, all the abuses of the 
church these men cixnplained of, it was evident 
that little good could be expected from such re 
generators. Abundance of scandal circulated 
about the morals of the clergy, yet Anselmo never 
met an instance of depravity in any of them, whilst 
the abandoned maxims and conduct of the others 
were wod^med l^ themaelves. What deduction 
wfu he to draw from this ? 
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In the beginning of ftnmmWi tb6 news of tin 
rictory of Priedland, ftnd of the p«ac« of "nUtv 
rwclied Rome, and osrrled th« exultstlos of tin 
French pwtjr to its height. MTapolaon hiving 
retnmecl to Paris, began to renew hia ptremjrtory 
demands oit the Pope. He insisted On the letter 
placing himself entireljr under hit orders, eoUAttt* 
ing to the oceopatjon of his forti sod harbottrs, 
paying the French garrisons, and, ridienlotu 
enough, that he, the defenceless Pope, shonU 
make common cause with Napoleon in all the 
wars the httter should wage agunat th« infidels 
and against the English! Buch were the «- 
presdons of an oficial document handed to the 
Pope's minister at Paris, and transmitted by the 
latter to Rome. Hiese and other conditions w«re 
evidently a pretence to bring matters to a Tioleot 
issue, and the Freilcb partisans openly announced 
th«r approaching triumph. 

Anselmo did not share in their exnltatira. 
While he much doubted the reality of the ad 
vant^es which would result to Rome from thB- 
change, he saw that as to himself the present 
state of confusion, and the general st^nation of 
afAirs, and the distress resulting &om it, were all 
but fitTonrable. The little oocosicHiftl employ- 
ment be iMd ceased, and want stared hie^i the- 
face. About this time be was adrised by fl«M- 
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MMids to proceed to Napl««, where one of Ue 
Arther*s rehtivM wu now rending ia the pnnait 
of cmnmeraial bnsinew, Aneeltno wu aJto «n- 
eoniBged to- tiy whether a journey to Naplee 
would onre him, radically, of hi* troalrfeeoine 
ftrer, whioh still hung aboQt him ; and having no 
piOBpeot at Rome, he reqneeted his paseport, and 
prepared to let off, towards the middle of Septem- 
Imt, for the Keapolitan metropolis. Previous to 
his departure, he had taken leave of his few Rcxnao 
firiendi. Do Gro«ri he left in the heyday of ezpee< 
tation ; his clerical friends sunk in despondency. 
One of the latter, a friari thus addreesed hira; 
*' Well, yoa are alio going to leave our devoted 
taty. Are yoa alio one of those who wish to see 
(u turned out oi our oharchee and convents, 
where we have spent one-half of our natural 
life in retirement, and where we expected to lay 
oar 1x»neB qoietiy; but now we ahall be left ' 
b^^ri in the streets, ezpoaed to the taunts of 
those whmn we have never offended, and wlio hate ' 
us becanee we admonished them of the road of 
error into which they liad strayed. Do you also 
enjoy our hmniliation— do you jc»n in the cry 
of * down with prieetsi away with monlnl the 
naeless v«rn^ I' " 

** Mfc" replied Anaebno ; '* no, father, what- 
•verViy be my des^y, i shall oarer jno that 
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■ cry; of this yon may be sore. Itgriev^ 
me to see you nngenenmsly treated.. I have met 
notUng but kindness on your part, and it is not 
for me to be the judge and the censor of your iu' 
stitutioos. Whatever imperfiK^ions there might 
be in these, the vay in which your enemies bomd 
determined to reform, them appears to me un- 
generous and unjust." 

" Heaven's will be done," ejaculated Father B. 
as he pressed Anselmo's hand ; " I am gettli^ 
old, and I shall submit to end my days in poverty 
and exile> You, my 4pn, are young, and you 
will see the storm pass away and men retom to 
more humane and reasonable sentiments. Adien, 
Providence accompany you." And .with this. the 
&t^er accompanied Anselmo.to^the gate of the 



' Before: leavmg Rome, in this epoch of general 
alarm, trouble, and sorrow, Anselmo thoi^htof 
retiring for a week to. some religious. house, to 
devote this time entirely to religious meditation, 
and to a complete examination, of his conscience* 
This practice, which went by the name of spiritual 
exercises, was common among persons of religioua 
feehngs, and recommended especially to young 
men by their spiritual directors. Several. cpi^ 
vents and religious communities were in thabLbit 
of afiinding-thisspiritaal-aGCcHnmodatioi^ll^nd 
* ■ 
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dpochi, time or four timea a yetr. One of the 
most recommended was the convent of San Gi6' 
vanni and Paolo on the Celian Hill. Th«re, shut 
up in a eolitary cloister, fiir from the inhabited 
parts of the city, surrounded by melancholy gar- 
dens, in sight of stupendous ruins — every thini|[ 
seemed to unite to inspire the penitents with reU- 
gious awe. Each penitent had a separate cell, in 
which he ate his meals alone, strict silence being 
preserved durii^i; the whole time of his reudence 
in the conveot. The penitents were awakened in 
the morning before day-break, and assembled in 
the Oratory to say prayers, and to listen to fer* 
vent exhortations which were addressed thcttn 
by one of the &thera appointed for the purpose. 
Idter in the day they attended mass; and then a 
regular sermon on gome of the great points o£ 
faith, such as the mission of our Saviour, a futdre 
life, and the last judgment was preached to 
them. It was then that the preacher used all 
his eloquence to touch the hearts of his hearers^ 
to excite their contrition — to threaten them with 
the vengeance of Heaven, at the same time hew- 
ing before them the eternal consoling promises 
of hope for the repentant Binner, which are 'so 
beautifully inculcated in the Gospel. The eSect 
of t])flpe sermons and exhortations was sur- 
Very fow could reuat them even the 
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4nt Skj. The trial hu been mad* on obdtmte 
IiMLrts— on Bcoffen and libertines, and ban been 
fcund elfectaal. The patlioi, the tone of charity 
and affeotion pf the preacher, the whole imprei- 
VTc appamtot of rel^^ion, the Bolitode and nlenee 
of those oloisten, their singular and classical situa- 
tion, which gave rise to so many refleetioi»— ell 
these afifeoted the temporary reclose. He made 
• gen«ral conftsdou of hif whole liie, took the 
aaennMnt, and came out of his retiremMtt re> 
aovated m spirit. The peace, the absence of all 
worldly concerns that were enjoyed at San Gio. 
Tanni and Paolo were balm to the heart. The 
mnge of the eonvent garden was allowed to the 
penitmts, and the view extended over Mount 
Palatine and the other deserted hills of Rome. 
A solitary palm-tree grew in the ^rdens. 

It was a damp, chill auttunn morning, the son 
iMd not yet risen above the Apennines to dissipate 
the nnwholesome nust which hovers above the flat 
waste of the Campagna, when Anselmo was al- 
ftody on his way past the Fomm and the Co- 
liseum, on the great road leading to the Lateran- 
ensis Basilica. He passed by its ample portals, 
iHiich he had ireqnently entered in former years 
with all the iin-vottr of a youthful catechumen, 
to assist and share in the Uerardiical pOMp of 
inpreerive Bolemnities ; now, how difiereut IRhis 
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upftKfd to him t It b ft nd (tdHog, that of 
MthonaRn d w d p atedl It u not 011I7 tore wham 
fnduMi fiulM in tht coarse of tkne ! W« gnnr 
old to know, or to haay at least, that all w* 
)|ST» been most attsehed to in onr lim has been 
a men waate of time sbont toyi; and m w* 
esiinot Gve withoat t(^ m ahaog* thoea t^ 
aaada oar heorti ribrats -fiutar, and oar imagi- 
natiotN «xpand, for othan iriiich haTe nat tli« 
power of awakaung onr paUad faealtim. And 
when we become tired of all, dimtufied with 
•vory thing abont ns, intofianbla to oortelTCs 
and to bthen, than we are apt to &ocy w« hare 
mad* a great itep in the career oi piSkgaphyi 
lAile w« hava merely been advancing rapidly 
in that of death. 

Anwlmo wai, however, but a young j^Ioeo- 
phar ; and in him tba elastic qtringi of a mnithern 
temperament were not yet deitroyed< So he 
tlirew np his knapsack acroM hia ihonldere, as he 
gave a last look at the noble church of St. J(^ 
and ita adjoining cloiiten, the Mat of oonncils and 
popH in tima of yt^e, and paning throngh the 
gat* of the aame name, he fimnd himself ont of th« 
enakMnrc of the eternal walla. " Tint time, at 
iMat," aud ha to himnlf, *' I thall not come- 
"h>ekj|iin, ankM with bettered fortvBat." 

Pa&ig throngh tha m*lanoh(dy |iJaia, strewed 
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with roina of tombs, monamentg, aud aquedncta, 
he'Rachad the Alban Hill, and ascended to. the 

- little Uywa of Albano. " This," he said to him- 
self) '* is where I was nursed; perhaps the good 

' woman' who took care of me then is still jtlive ; 
perhaps it .is onp of these old women I see crowd- 
ing with their pitchers to the fountain." . . 
.■ Anselmo proceeded on through the vine-clad 
hills of Gensano and La Riccia, slept at the 
ancient ci^ of Velletri, next morning passed that 
villaiaotu-lookiDg , place CiHterna,. and entered 
on the Pontine MarsheG. By. a forced march, 
and the occauonal relief of a few miles' . ride 
on a cart, he contrived to reach Terracina 
that night... On startbg next morning he met 
Vith two French soldiers, who were also proceed- 
ing to Naples, to join Joseph's regiment of guards. 
With these. Anselmo went on, passing unhealthy 
Fondi and .the mountain- of Itri, the old haunt of 
Fri Diavolo and his band. In ascending through 
the olive plantations which cover the steep sides 
of the hill, the French- soldiers, vrho had heardof 
the ill fame of this spot, went on. cautiously, look-* 
ing right and left, as in an enemy's country. 
However the brigands had abandoned these thar 
old head-quarten. Our pedestrians slept that 
night at jfpla di Oaeta, .passed next day tluriver 
Garig^iiatlo, iuid' reached the fortress o^ Capua. 
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The5^ffe^e now approaching Naples, and Anselmo 
f«lt himself on his own ground. The rich pUins, 
the terraced houses, the gilt domes, the deafening 
noise of the people, the caletsi, the maccaroni' 
venders, the acquajuoli, - the di^lay of oiangea 
•nd letoons— «ll these are signs that you approach 
Naples. ■ ' 

* Anselmo and his French companions left dingy 
Capua -bdind them, and proceeded on to the 
merry little town of Aversa. There all was life 
and bustle — a Naples in miniatuTe. The gaudy 
■hope, the gilt sweetmeats— among which the 
luscious torrone, the exclusive boast of Aversa's 
confectioners, holds the precedence — the nwccaroni 
steaming in the saucepans at the corners of- the 
streets, the acqiiajnolo, or vender of ice-water, 
perched upon his ambulatory Bhop> with the swing- 
ing tub ofcool pore bever^e, and his neat display 
of glasses and cut lemons spread on vine leaves be- 
fore him, the ceaseless cries of the venders, the idle 
loitering porter in the streets, the listless trade». 
man sitting before his shop ; all this isa foretaste 
of Naples, the abode of dissipation, aniaial gaiety, 
and fbrgetfiilness ;— Naples, the paradise of the 
epicnre, and the hell of the sentimental traveller. 
Anselmo was neither one not: the other ; he was in 
a' flexible state of mind, ready to take the-thii^aof- 
thia'world as they CMoe^if good, ready to enjoy 
them ; if evil, used to bear them- Yet even for the 
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nafbrttiliA* thtr* are cojoymtoto in thii eonntry 
wUoh an peculiar to it. The beaaty of the sky, 
tlie freehnev of the idr, the livelineM of every 
thing around, abetract 70a for a while from pun* 
fitl reAectiona. Withafewgraiuananaaneuppfy 
hi* want! of the fky, and eojoy hinuelf to hie 
taate as much ai the prince; joatle in the noml, 
far ten ■faabtuMH of drcv !■ no diiper^enw&t; 
and for a ahort tiOie tutej himeelf happy. Thai 
aatiy people lira from day to day in thii eonntiy ; 
death oomes at lart, and aa it findi their miada 
already mHoep, it haa only half a life to wver. 

With theee thonghte Aneehno arrived at Oape 
di Chino. Thanke to the lightneie of hii luggaga, 
be received no obitruction from tha CuatoBi*hoaM 
offioere, but waa allowed to prooeed quietly along 
the broad and ungular-looking ranga of itraeta 
leadii^ to great Toledo. Ae he pamed Foria, be 
turned to the righti— then was the chnrfifa of 
Oar Lady of the Angela, the acene of his beyiili 
promenades ; then wiia the ateep lane leading to 
the bouse where be had spent levenl yean tf 
seoloaion and iodeecribable ^Belings. But even 
that borne, such as it waa, wai shut now to him ; 
atnngen Occupied its well-known apartments; 
the fonnal gait of tha Mawtro di Caaa, ana the 
Htuoy, fiiU &CI of the footman. w«ra no longer to 
ba seen tlwra i ha Intarad a monant in tb« pwton*! 
tad v«it on hit way, Pawsg tin iplndidi btf 
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anfinished, natioiial bnUding of, gli Stue^', he 
plunged into the maze of Toledo. There he wv 
the same round, ataring, unmeaning &cea he re* 
collected in early youth ; the same eternal line of 
carriages and cabrioleta, the «ame noiae, and Bmell, 
and coniiisioD. He turned inatinctirely down 
Monte Oliveto. There he had alighted on 
Us first arrival at Naples, and there he knew he 
■honld find aouw tocands. Tbt very house in 
which ht had lived hid beooae one; ht lav th« 
tablet aboTe the door, bo he went in, and hanng 
been ibown into a room, he aoade Kme alteratkOi in 
hii attire, and haring atrengtbeaed hinwelf with ■ 
oomfortable Ncapditan dinner, he began to think 
of hi* fntors proceedings. 

Hera Anitlmo was in the midst of ploi^, bat 
with only a few silver pieces in his pocket, and 
here he was to endeavour to make those |neesa 
multiply. *' It is, at all events, easier," said he to 
himself, " to do tlus in a wealthy city than in that 
sparing, gloomy, distressed old Rome." He ex- 
pected to find two relati(Hu in this very city; one 
was his own mother, of whom he had not heard 
for years, and whom he did cot know where to 
look for. The other was his iather's relative, 
vhom 'hs recollected having seen in his in&Qcy* 
and whose address he had obtuned at Rome. To 
Ubi AjmIbm directed hia Srrt steps. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



.Di Bkkk*s relative wtw a seitior partner in a 
mercuitUe houw, then eatablisKed at Naples. An- 
aelmo had teen him in hk fether'a life-time, vfaen 
be had come to Naples on fousineu. He vaa an 
eccentric bnt kind-hearted old maD| who had seoi 
many vicissitudea in the course of his life, and 
had thence acquired a sort of apathetic indolent 
philosophy, which conpled with his extremely 
fiiigal and unezpensive halnts, made him careless 
how the wco-ld went, — a disposition of the mind 
which his residence at Naples was calculated to con- 
firm. He lived, however, in apparent affluence, 
and occupied, with his partiiers, 'one floor of 
. a fine palace in the street of Toledo, the titled 
owner bring satisfied with the first floor, or piano 
nobile as it is called. On arriving at the entrance, 
Anselmo was asked his businees by a porter in 
a gold-laced livery and holdii^ a handsome staff, 
who was standing before the gate. Anselmo mo- 
tioned his relation's name. He was difected 
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accordii^ly, pad he leaped up Uie atain two by 
two, meetiDg serentt pampered lazy menialt who 
eyed him with inquisitive looki, and encountering 
the gaze of sundry females who were loiteriog at 
the inner windows and balconies that looked into 
the court-yard. Having reached the gaUery of 
the seooDd floor, he saw a door ajar, pushed it 
open, when the alarm bell gave a jingle that 
brought an old man-servant, the housemaid and 
the scullion through difierent doors into the anti- 
room. Anselmo was told that his relative was 
taking his coffee in the drawing-room; he was 
led through several lofty, handsomely furnished 
apartments, a spacious galleria or saloon adorned 
with good paintmgs, and was ushered into the 
preaeDoe of two or three gentlemen, one of whom 
ym reading the Moniteur. 

Auelmo mentioned his name ; at the same mo- 
ment a little old man came to embrace him. He 
knew his young relation again. '* We expected 
yoa," he said, as be introduced Anselmo to his 
partners, " my firiend at Rome had informed me 
of your coming here. When did you arrive, how 
<tid you come, where do you lodge? Anselmo 
was somewhat reluctant to say koto he had come 
in presence of the c(Hnpany ; however, he put 
on a careless air, aod told huD he bad walked d 
la niilitatre. 

Vol. n. N 
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Anselmo'i relative, after a few mor* qttesHotu, 
inrited him to come and live at lus boose, until 
■omething could be done for him. The next day 
Anielmo was installed in his neT residence. He 
made inquiries after his mother, of whom he had 
had no tidings for years past. He was told, that 
after her misfortuneB, she had not been seen for a 
long period, that her anxiety Iiad brought on a 
sort of melancholy apathy, that in conseqaence of 
the political changes her means had been curtuled, 
atKl at last had become so precarious, that she' had 
nothing to depend upon. She wrote to no one, 
saw no one, lived in a solitary house out of town 
with only one female servant, never went out of 
doors, and in this manner she had passed the first 
year after the French otxupalion. Some months 
before Anselmo's arrival at Naples, she had dis- 
appeared, and was supposed to have gone to Sicily, 
where she had some relatives who had followed 
the old court. 

These accounts gave rise to painfill feelings in 
Aa9elmo''s breast ; however, he proposed to hlffl* 
self to continue his inquiries as opportonitiei 
would present themselves, in order to ascertaltl 
iSs mother's present fate.. 

Anselmo had a letter from Rome fbr a man 
who was understood to have extensive conntoiou 
with the upper classes in the Neapolitan Gft^tat 
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Anfoid wu by birth a aubjeet of Ibe Papal go- 
temment ; lie had dabbled in the law at Rome, 
in the employment of some Curtail of notoriety, 
And had thereby improved that satnral taste tot 
iotrigne for vhich that elaas of fait countrymen are 
renowned. He had cc»ne.to Naplea in theiaite 
of an elderly marcheaa, a sort of learned lady, 
Ipho was very intimate with Queen Caroline, and 
initiated therefore in the recondite mysteries of 
her court. Anfossi was her secretary, a general ap- 
pellation, which imposed upm him the obligaUon 
of serving her mistresa in all her cabals, whether 
in the court of Cupid, Apollo, or MArcuiy. At 
the epoch of the second French invasion, his mis* 
tress suddenly left Naples for Sicily, and being 
. tinable to take Anforai with her in her exile, she 
left him recommended to several of her owb 
coterie, who, bring less known for royiOiBm, and 
less disposed to bec<Mne martyrs of opinion, thought 
it more prudoit to remain in the capital and look 
on future events, ready to offer their allegiance to 
either of the two dynasties, Napoleon Or Bourbtn, 
as the scales of fortune would turn on one side 
or the other. Anfossi was now paying his court 
regularly to these &milies, and he transacted theiiT 
£tigioas business, with which all the Neapoltton 
nobility are amply burdened, in the capacity of 
ptocurenr, or attorney. 
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By these means he contrived to keep ap'anap^ 
pearance of respectability, and even of importance ; 
his lodgings were frequently resorted to by law- 
yers Mid clients ; he had. free access to the tables 
of several noblemen, and there had an opportunity 
of scannii^ the torn of public opinion, and of 
private sentiments. This information, as Anaelmo 
afterwards found, Anfbssl made subservient -to 
further views, which soared above his present 
condition. 

Anfbsu was attached to the old court by habits 
and association of ideas. He did not troable his 
head about abstract political principles — ^he looked 
torealities. He had begun his career under the old 
tovOT^gn, had earned his subsistence with, and 
wag under obligations to, persons attached to the 
old court, therefore he naturally followed the 
same bias- If he allowed himself to speculate 
upon the political changes of the south of Italy, 
he did not find much to shake these prepossessions. 
At the epoch we are speaking of, Naples was 
worse administered than it had ever -been at any 
time under the old dynasty. 

After the horrors of 1799, a, little rest was 
granted to that distracted country — but it was not 
of lot^ doration. In consequence of the victoiy 
of Marei^o, the French government, now in the 
hands of <me individual, determined, self-willed. 
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and entirely concentrated in hia own irecmKlite 
plana, liad decided the overthrow of the Bourbon 
dynasty of Naples. Bonaparte knew the weak- 
ness both physical and moral of that court, as well 
as of all the secondary conrts of Europe ; and be 
relied upon its well-known propensities and ancient 
ranconr for opportunities to enable him to give it 
the final blow. All powers of the second class in 
•Europe must either become his slaves, and depend 
for their existence on the nod of his head, aod 
their princes conie and dance attendance tipon him 
in the halls of the Tuileriea ; or if prevented by a. 
sense of dignity from thus prostituting themselves, 
they must be swept away, from the Continent. 
Ferdinand of Naples, with all his indolence and 
plainness, had that in him which would prevent 
him from entirely forgetting his station ; he waa 
of a different mettle irom his brother Charles of 
Spain ; he was a king, although a king of the Lwe- 
zarom, as some French writers would have it,—" 
fitill a king, and this has been attested by those who 
have had opportunities of knowing him. Ferdi- 
nand had besides a strong natural sense, whenever 
he chose to use it ; and the injustice of Bonaparte^ 
pretensions was so evident in his case, that he 
coald not but feel irritated at it. For the very 
reason of his not having feelings so acut« as- his 
coiuort Caroline, he waa less likely to be influenced 
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1^ artifice; hk plun blunt teiiH vha 8 Btnnw 
bUng-block againit the intr^et of tbe TuUerief. 
Tbii difference in tlieir cbarttoten nude, in after 
years, Caroline, frith all her rancorous hatred 
^^nst the French, condescend to listen to their 
underhand proposals ; while her straight-forward 
husband always looked f(H- the recovery of hi* 
kingdom to that which he considered his right, 
and to the torn of the fortune of anns, and this 
WM afterwards elucidated while tbey were in 
Sicily. 

Bonaparte began by insisting on the occnpaticm 
of tome of the most impco'taat provinces of the 
kingdom of Naples by his troops, as a guarantee 
of the future behaviour of that court. By the 
treaty of peace of 1801, the King of Naples gave 
up his part of the Island of Elba, ioclnding 
the fortress of Porto Longooe, and also thoat 
lands which he poesessed on the coast of Tuscany, 
called Lo Stato de' Presidj. But although, by 
the subsequent treaty of Amiens, it was stipulated 
that, the French troops should evacuate the king- 
dom of N^les, yet they continued for several 
years to occupy the provinces of Puglia and the 
eastern coast of the kingdom, and the Neapolitan 
Oovemment was barged with their support. To 
- a treasury already imporerlihed by the former on- 
quwpwful war, by the expewet of the recooqneitr 
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hy tbd iubfidiei pud to tha allied troopi, by the 
^•orguiuution of iittervening anarchy, and by the 
pecalationi of the agents and chieh of both partiu, 
this addittooal burden was most heavy, and the 
batniliation peculiarly gallii^. The country of 
oourM ■offered A^m it. The French did not 
ipterfore in the civil adtniniatration of the couiitryt 
or if they did, it was only fur partial purpoMs 
ralative to their own advant^e, or that of their 
partiaan^ Itwaa that lort aiimperium inimperio 
which miut always be injurious to a country. 

Th« occapatAon lasted till September, 1805, 
whan a new treaty of neutrality wai etipalated at 
Paris between the Neapolitan ambaBsador and tho 
Frvndi minister. Bonaparte was then on the eve 
of avar with Austria and Ruma, and it behoved 
him to detach a« many of the other sovereigns as 
h* eoald from the new coalition. The kingdom 
of the two Sicilies was declared neutral, and the 
French troops evacuated the country. But this 
was a treaty transacted between weakness and fear, 
and could not last beyond the expediency of the 
moment. In November, a Russian and Bnglish 
united fleet, with about fifteen thousand troops 
on board, anchored in the bay of Naples. Upon 
this the French minister immediately prepared to 
quit the kingdom, and it was evident that a new 
iflywffli woQld be th« c<Hiiequeim. The Rueaiaiu 
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and Engliih landed, and marched to the frontiers ; 
but in the meanwhile the famous battle of Anster* 
litz decided the fate of the campaign, the Rnssiiui 
anniee returned within thor territories in cooae- 
qnence of the treaty between Napoleon and iJie 
Emperor of Austria, and on the 2t)th of Deconber 
an aid-de-camp of Alexander arrived at Naples 
with the order for the Russian division to return 
hfKne. The English troops being left alone, and 
in a small number, were also withdrawn from the 
liingdom; and the court of Naples, always too 
soon or too late in its military operations', found 
itself left to its &te. The French were marching 
upon Naples. Ferdinand embarked t^ain for 
Palermo, and soon after the queen followed hin. 
On the 15th of February, 1806, the French en- 
tered Naples. The Neapohtan troops attempted 
to make a stand on the frontiers of Calabria, but 
were defeated at Campotanese ; the remainder 
made the best of their way to Sicily. Shortty 
after, Joseph Bonaparte was appointed by his 
brother King of Naples, and made his solemn 
entry into the capital. 

The insnrrectionary war in Calabria, the occn* 
pBtion l^ the Anglo-Sicilians of the islands of 
Capri and of Ponza in eight erf the Neapolitan 
shores, the intrigues of the emissaries of the court 
of Palermo, the and^t hatred of the lower classes 
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against the French, the new taxes — all these 
caosra kept the mind of the people in the capital 
in a state of feverish aoxiely. Conspiracies were 
hatched, butsoon discovered, and many individnalB 
were put to death ; among those who were executed 
for their efforts in favour of the Bourbons were 
persons of rank ; Colonel, Rodio, the Marquis Pal* 
mieri, the Duke Franmiarino, and the Chevalier 
Talamo. Attheexecutionof theMarquisPalmieri 
and three other individnals, which took place on 
the Place del Castello, the people having been 
alarmed ^xy the report of an attempt to rescue, 
began to fly away in all directions — the cry of 
fuite was heard repeated among the crowd, and 
the cavalry increased the confnnoD by charging 
among the motley multitude, and following them 
up in the narrow long streets that lead from that 
quarter towards Toledo, by which means many 
individuals were killed or severely wounded. 

A system of terrorism seemed to prevail in the 
councils. Joseph's ministers, and Saliceti above 
the rest, kept the new king in a state of continual 
alarm by reports of conspiracies, and in conse* 
quence of this, and under the pretence of expe< 
diency, they ruled the country according to their 
will. Peremptory orders from Paris were also 
frequently received, which' demanded unmodified 
fXHDpliaace; and the. new king, it may be sup- 
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powd, had as Uule thare in the a&in of gavt^n- 
tnoitaeeT«rFerdiiuuid)iun8elfhadhad. lotfaiipar- 
ticular, tlierefore, things had only changed name*. 
Such was the etateof Naples at the close of 1807. 

Anselmo was advised, ia order to subdue on* 
tirely his ferer, which had now been aniu^i^ 
him for more than twelve moothi, to remove from 
Naples into the country. He went to the neigh- 
bourhood of Caserta, where bis relation had some 
acquuutance, Therej in the skirts of the plains 
of CampftniA) at the foot of the lowest ridge pf 
the Apenniiies, the cool balmy mountain hrmwt, 
the wholesome country diet, the absence of tlw 
noise, wretchedness, and tumult of the city, ctWd* 
pletely recovered the invalid. The habits of 
the country people were friendly, sociably, spd 
liospitable. They lived upon their corn, their 
cal, their wine, their fruit, and they lived coot'> 
fortably — Nature was still the Mme liberal mothor 
to them. They little concerned themselves in the 
political events of the kii^dom, and had th« new 
government been more sparing of laying burdans 
on them, they would have become reconciled to it. 
But the sight of ruling strangersf of officers, com- 
missarica, inspectors, receivers, fore^n to thein 
manners and halHts, who were mostly unable to 
make themselves understood, and swore at tba 
Neapplitaw for not npdittttiaaiing Fr«iichf— wbo 
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canw uid taxed their fieldi and their houiw, mad« 
loTt to thor vomcn, aod laughed at th«r MtiDts; 
all this did not tend to conciliate the mindi of the 
Neapolitan provincials. However, in the pro- 
vinces near the capital, in the plains of Campa- 
nia, they vere quiet, ate their maccaroiUi and 
their minetira verde, or cabbie soup ; they 
played at cards in the evetUDg, and " left the 
Torld to chance." 

Bufialo fights form one of the amnsementi of 
the country towns. A rade wooden barrier is 
placed round the sqnare at the aereral iieues, and 
the animal is let into the open area and chased by 
hunters and dogs. Sometime* the enraged brute 
leape over> or breaks through the barriers, and 
chaises the crowded spectators. The buffiilo is 
a sluggish, sulky animal, but when irritated it is 
very obsUnate io its revenge ; its strength lies in 
its forehead, which is of an astonishing hardness, 
and might be compared to a battering-ran>— 4t 
knocks down its enemy, and then kneels upon 
him, and unless forced away, continues to batter 
down the prostrated wretch until the ktter 
breathes no more. 

Anselmo went to see the palace of Caser^. 
This superb building, this memorial of the pros- 
perous times of Charles III., stands in solitary 
grandeur in the midst of a plain, about fourteen 
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milefr from Naples ; it is almost too munificent 
for the Sovereign of a small kingdom like this. 
At that time it was neglected by the new court, 
and its giant wings spread out unfinished, with 
their firamelesB windows, nnraised pillars, and 
walled-up dsors. The interior, however, — ^tho 
spleodid st^rcase, the state apartments, the 
theatre — all were rich, even to profusion. Bnt, ex- 
cept a few old servants, the place looked desolate; 
it was a marble wilderness. The footsteps of the 
visitors resounded faintly along the vaults ; there 
was an air of chilnesa and ftirlornness, always more 
distressing in a palace than in a cottage. From 
the palace Anselmo proceeded to the gardens, the 
delightful groves and the bubbling waters of 
which would lull asleep every sad reverie. 

After w^dering several weeks in the delightful 
heighbourhooB of Caserta, and near the banks of 
the lazy Yolturnd, and having recruited his health 
with the bracing cool air of the country, Anselmo 
retarned to the house of his relative at Naples. 

It was not an easy task for Anselmo to persuade 
his relative of the expediency of his finding some 
lucrative employment, and that it was not advisa- 
ble for him to linger away months and years on 
the mere hospitality, however willingly afforded, 
of a relation. The old man troubled his head bat 
little about futorityi and did not «eem' clearly to 
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Beewhf yoni^ Anselmo should. -At last, bjr an 
extraordinary efibrt, lie was roused from liu 
apathy, and began to put himself in motion for tlio 
object required. He took information on the 
Bubject. Among the infinitesimal subdivisioDS of 
offices which the French introduced at Naples, 
as well as everywhere else they went, it was not 
absolutely difficult for a young man, who under* 
stood the two lai^uages, to obtain a situati<m of 
some sort or other ; but moat of these places wer« 
precarious, and the salary barely enough to keep 
body and soul together, and often insularly paid* 
This was especially the case in a country newly 
conquered, like Naples, where the new oi^atl- 
ization was continually proceeding, and new 
alterations takii^ place, in consequence of firesh 
orders from Paris. The new forms, although 
supported by bayonets, found obstacles ; the new 
costom-honse tariff, the stamp, the register, and 
above all the land-tax, 4hich fell very heavy 
on the proprietors at a Ume when, from the 
annihilation of maritime commerce, the agri- 
cultural riches of the country found no vent; 
all these no>elties took years in their establisb- 
ment. Situations there were appendant on the 
French army, in the commieaariat, hospitals, ^c. ; 
but the accounts of them which Anselmo's relative 
brought jiome and generally delivered at dinteft 
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weM any thing bat mcotin^Dg. One man eni' 
pitted in the magaunes received Do salary fbr 
Mreral months ; when he applied to his principal, 
b* olilMlKd an evauve aneVer in return; at last, 
having Mentioned his embalrasBnient to some of 
fait fellow employes, h« wai told that he most look 
Eat his emolnmeDta to the douceurs he could get 
from the persons who sapplied the stores with 
provisions, and that he might make a good bun- 
nean at it. If he catne to a proper understanding 
With ihem. Another man obtained an employ- 
ment in the superintendence of the military hospi- 
tals, and after remaining in it twelve montld, a 
fihange of inspectors having taken place, he Was 
tttmed ont. He then went to hia protector, who 
had obtuned htm bis utuation, when the latter 
observed dgnificantly, that he had had time to 
JMke a handsome proviaion for himself; theyobng 
man replied, that he had received nothing bat 
U" salal^, which was barely sufficient for his 
IBaintenanoe ; at which the old em^ddy^ replied, 
iHth a sneer, that he wfts ah imbecile, and was 
ItOt fit for his employment. These and many 
other similar stories were subjects of commoB 
VODvereaticHi. Great dilapidations occurred in 
the departments connected with the army. Com* 
BUBsuies made rapid fortunes, upon which they 
rvtlnd aftw « fsw years' anriM, abd thtir snb- 
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ItltenU endeavoured to imitate them ; tlie liOD- 
qUered nations paid for the whole. Amelmo'a 
relative obtained an introdnction to the treasniy 
officers; he might have anoceeded, but having 
gone hitnaelf one morning, he came back qidte 
dinuayad 1^ the appearance of the people he 
waa introduced to ; h« aaid he thought himself itt 
a den of banditti. The good, regnlar-pMMd 
man, traa not tued to the taae of the ooaqoerore. 
fivuy thought of obtaining an employment f» 
Annlmo ma given up for tin pteMnt, and th« 
yoang man waa left to in irksome state of leisure, 
Ansehno tinted now and then at-the houaa of 
hie new-made acquaintance, Anfoari, where he DMt 
many viritora, chiefly Neapolitan* of the did 
•afcool. There the conversati<»i was carried en 
in that sort of half ianeodo pantnobnic styh, id 
Vluch the Italians have long since leamt to givs 
vent to their spleen, mthout aotnally ownmittiag 
themselves, should a concealed spy, an oceurrenoe 
by no means rare, be lurking in the oompany. 
With the moat careless lur, but with a Well-timtd 
emphans on a particular word, and a peculiar 
tone, of which the Italian is so well suseeptibl*) 
in worda so wrapped up in figure, or veiled by 
alloBion and proverbial idioms, that none but • 
thorough-bred native can understand, they say 
the kenuat things, and defy all the Ingenoitjr of 
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political inquisitoTB to bring a treaaonable meanii^ 
home to them. They enjoy thus the double plea- 
sure of laughing at, and abusing at the same time, 
their powerful eneinies; it is a triumph of many 
little paseiotiB over physical, over bearing power. 

The manners of the new court afforded the 
Neapolitans ample matter for sarcasm. The es- 
tablishment of the caceiairici, or troop of sport* 
ing ladies, mostly of rank, who accompanied King 
Josepb and bis court in their hunting parties, and 
in their fetes in the shady groves of Capo di 
Monte, was a great source of merriment to the 
Bourbonists. Scandal was busy at work, and 
appearances seemed to favcmr scandal. '' Out 
conrt," said one of Anfossi's guests, " is not like 
the old. Then we heard of intrigues and all 
this sort of thing carried on with a certain mp^ 
tery; but now we are so innocent, ao much 
sbove scandal, that we deiy the broad light of 
day to find feult with our actions. The golden 
age is returned. Shepherds and shepherdesses, 
hunters and cacciatrlci, all mix together in the 
joyous field — together they court the pale light 
of Diana, in the pure umplicity of nature— 4>ut 
no harm is done ; no, we are all platonics now, 
under the fortieth degree of latitude, in sight of 
Capri, and on the shore? of Bajse !" 
'* And yet, who would; believe it?" replied 
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SBOtber — " aome of these fierce conguerore, tKese 
men of plander, and blood, and violeDce, have 
brought with them aa infectious sentimentality 
which they have commuiiicated to our women — to 
Our wmaeu who, good creatures, were before this 
at least, with all their iaults, plain, straight-ibr* 
ward, matter-of-fiu^ females. But now they 
ireep, and sigh, and moan over a withered flower. 
or a departed friend,— a dead poodle, or an incoi^ 
fltant lover, — and this while thousands are but- 
chered every day by the men A mouttaches — ^the 
comrades of our hommes sensmea. One of these 
deatrojred -himself the other day in the Ionian 
Islands, by leaping down a cliff, and left a letter 
to his Pylades, foil of lamentations about the 
Aeoflf, and the enmui de la vie, and so fwth. 
Really, they are a set of madmen, pazzi da catma. 
But their mystification of our once jolly Neapo- 
£tan women, I really cannot foi^ive them that." 

" Don't fear," sud the other ; ** our women 
are not all so spiritualized. The band of the 
Caodatrici . . . ." 

" Again, Don Guglielmo. Hugh I Zitto per 
earit&. Let honest folks have their pastimes. 
The cares of government are not now what they 
were in the old gothic times ; now our Sovereigns 
and MioistoB do not idle aa the. others did ; they 
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are ctmtinuallf Watcluiig for onr welfere hf ^, 
let tliem h&ve their recreation by night." 

Th« dialogue then vat often carried on la a 
broad licentioiie tone, vhich is the sin of Neapo- 
litan conversation, and which cannot be translated 
In a foreign tongne. 

At other times the eonyersation took a nioi* 
swioiiB turn, especially irben the borrora of Cala-- 
brla formed the eabjsct. Fefwrna retnnuag from 
tboee devastated regione brought to NapUs har^ 
rowing aoeounti. 

** So, our government is det«nmned to etmqnef 
the refractory spirit of thom Calalarian brigaAdf^ 
who are 90 unreasonable aa to wish to be rulad 
according to the old antiquated fonnsi It is tme) 
that in those barbarous times they paid 1«sb tCM% 
bttt they must bear the expenses of their civUI* 
zation." 

" Perhaps they had rather remunbu-butnuaad 
live, thim be civilised and killed." 

" But they must be civilized, at any coM, ant 
for this reason we send them dragoons and gM* 
dftrmes. They must learn to appreciate tbe honOur 
of being the Allies of the first people in Europe; 
Uieyand their generation will suffer, but potletity 
Will bless the happy change. We intief Hte ant 
die for posterity, gentltioen, 00 the raipelW mft." 
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" Foot oreatutesl nnd What fniut beioaui'of 
tbeir wivea and children t" 

" Oh, the French soldiers will take can of th« 
fetrmer, never fear; Ktid the x^ktred will be 
brought np to Uke tlieit: turn one day, BOd Mnre 
the <iauBe of cirilization agjunst the eDeniieB of tlw 
C<Hitinent." 

*' Yoa seem to have studied the butlietinB, DcA 
OiUdlamo." 

' " Oh, I Inlow them by heart. It is a vmh 
lifting lecture. What strength of t«a0o&iltg, 
What f<Hx» of Btyle, and above all, What pathtia ! 
£)o you recollect the a^cttng address at the 
fcmperor to tfat setrnte, before the campugn of 
AuBterlitz, in which, after throwing all the Uame 
ijtthe war upon the Allies j and compcudoaatihg 
the abyss of misery into which Austria was dravfi 
l^ Rnsna and England, he weeps over the im- 
minent calamities of War, and the blood which 
it will cost Etirope, but consoles himself wi^ thi 
thought, that the French name will derive a new 
lustre fnun it t How could the French resfet iuoh 
touching sympathy ! Gentlemen, gentlemen, tt« 
live in glorious timea !" 

" Well," said another, " but I wish they Wottld 
pay a little more i-egalarly the scanty pensions they 
have assigned on the grand Uvre to the poor nranks 
and nuns. Those poor people Aurt lire. When 
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they entered tke convent, U ms not coneidered a 
crime to do BO. Let them live, and tliea have do 
fr«h recruits." 

" Mere venmn," replied the inexorable Don 
Qirolamo. " What do we care about a tew 
igaonat &iiatical old people. Th^ are a burden 
to society. They are not fit to be soldien ; what 
ii the OK of feeding them 1" 

" Bat many of them are not old, Don Girolamo ; 
I have a brother who was a benedictine at Monte 
CSanno, and he is now, entirely on my shoulders. 
They, have appointed him uz ducatB a month, but 
lie has not received a grain the last two quarters.*! 

" Money is required to carry on the war in 
CaUbri*, I tell you. We must not prize indi- 
vidoal man so much. Our tboi^hts, our careB, 
must be for the millions, and not for the units. 
What are men, bat earthen jars, that are made to 
be broken ; a little sooner, a little later that this 
happens, what boots it, if for the use of others } 
Do you count the worms and insects your foot 
crushes in the course of a morning walk? The 
multitude must be directed, fiuhioned by a tew 
men of genius — a few shlnii^ men who have out- 
stripped their age." 

" Some people m^;ht wish these, geniuses, had 
rather remained behind." 

*< That may, be, but what is cannot be chained. 
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What Iiappetii is in the course of evflnte, of which 
man is the instrament." 

" The concluBion; is theu the old story, 

Ovuuque I'occhio Maerrstore io giro 
Scortic&tori e Korticati miro. 

*< Of course, and therefore, rather than be 
flayed, you miiat be one of the flayers." 

Thus they went on at Anfoasi's parties, when 
they thought themselves in safe company ; for 
Tinth regard to Anselmo Anfossi himself anaweredi 
and he trusted in his discretion. 

The annnalreturnof the festivities of Christmas 
and twelftb<day, and the gaieties of the carnival, 
came to cheer up the good people of Naples. 
They ate, and laughed, and roared, and made 
merry, as they had done under Ferdinand. Enor- 
mous dinners and suppers were provided in every 
&mily above absolute want, and seasoned, if not 
with taste and elegance, at least with tumultuous 
merriments Anselmo was of several of these truly 
Neapolitan parties, and he was cheered by thei 
joviality and profiimon of his hosts. The house 
of AnseJmo's relative was kept in a foreign style, 
and was frequented by several Pt-ench officar" 
and civilians who were recommended to the firm. 
These people, in the opennns of conviviali^, gKtm. 
often rent to their real oeittimeDts- They saw tiH 
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^recDrionsiMM of their prennt teniiKi and tjiiy 

confessed that the system puisoed was oiilcnlfttocl 
to alienate ittora and more the minds of (ha people. 
But they threw the blame on their govemm^it, 
whoBQ orders they must obey ; they were deter- 
mined to enjoy the present, come what will at the 
and. Naples o&red one harvest, Portngal another, 
the turn of Spain troold come, and after ■ . . 
' ' And after we will go 8(Hnewhere else — the world 
it wide enough." This was said with that noO'. 
chalance and that air of ingenuity which force* 
one to smile at what in itself is &r from laughable. 
The military who were returning &om Calabria, 
spoke of their mode ofliving in that half destroyed 
country, and of their military pastimes at Saq 
iArenzD, & Padule, and other places. Some of 
the scenes they related, were in the style of the 
bacchanalian orgies; and when placed in juxta'* 
poution with the deeds of blood, the bumingSf 
pillage, and executions which took place in th^ 
oeigbbourhood, they formed a com^dex too fearful 
to be dwelt upon. 

Ansehno was some time without callii^ at 
Anfossi's. One fine morning in the spring, th^ 
hi|.. refleotiiHw had weighed more heavily thaq 
ii«ial over his nund, he weqt out toward^ the 
Marina of Chiaja to inbals the sea-bfewa aa^ 
eheer tuB eyes with the prospect of i})rttin* Bi|$ 
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«V9B diere he met lights which bw^ him &11 
back upon hii gloomy meditatioiu. H« mv dutt 
^pUy of diBsipfttion and luJFury wbiqh U alwajt 
glJIing to a diitreuod miod. But th« ftatnr^a of 
Ne&politaji fitshionable life were then more than 
umallj repulsive. The remsiaing wealth of th« 
ooontry wemed to have flown into the hand* of 
foreign aquaoderen, officers, and commiBsariei, 
and a swarm of ^mploy^ (^ various nations, who 
bad followed the French army like a ravenow 
tribe* &,tteiiing on the resources of the land. No 
measure was kept by these men — they laughed at 
the misery they had produced) and their <U«8ipa- 
tion was barefaced, betsterous, and uoAwlingt 
Many of them indu^;ed in somes of UceuUotuMiB 
and depravi^i the victims of which were easily 
^pj^ed, by the wretchedness and envtag want 
with which many tiuniUes oQoe respectable had 
been assailed. Ofallsightsinaoonquerodcoantry, 
the mosi harrowing is to see the invulting invader 
dallying with the wives, and sisters, and daaghtws 
ofthosehebasbroughttoruln; feasting, by means 
of usurped power, or of the gold robbed from that 
very country, on the frailty or neoeMitws of its 
females. That is an insult, which a man who has 
oommoq spirit seldtnn forgives — ^tt it an ioaolt to 
which Oermaoyi Italy, aod $piiat were Im^ subr 
JMSt by tbf ir overbewii* cwquwors. 
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Anselmo "tras ihva muHmg as he passed alonj^ 
one of the side avenues of the villa, when he heard 
himself called by name, and taming, he saw As- 
fban's piercing eyes fixed on him with a mixed eX' 
preseioD which he could not well define. Italian 
countenances, expressive a» they are, are not such 
m legible book as foreigners imagine — there nny 
be in them a clear expression of some general 
passion, such as impatience, wrath, covetousness, 
or sympathy ; but the particular workings of the 
mind on a peculiar subject, this remains hidden 
in depths &r beyond the surfoce of the features. 

Caro it nostra Signer Dan Ansdmo, Anfbsn 
axclaimed in accosting him; " what fortunate* 
chance is this that brings me here to meet you? 
It is so long since you have favoured me with 
your presence, that I began to think you had left 
onr delightfiil Partbenope." This was said with' 
a slight jeering expression, and Anselmo won- 
dered what this exordium would lead to. He 
was acquainted with the unmeaning pompous 
compli mental style of the Neapolitan barristers, 
but he had seldom heard Anfossi employ the jar- 
gon, especially towards him, a young man of no 
station in life. 

*' Signor Anfossi, I am ashamed of having been 
ao long without calling at your house, but I knew 
your numerous occupations, and \ was sfiaid atf 
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pTtieoce would be rather a seceaturd, oar lines of 
life are to utterly diverging from one anotlier." 

" Not BO much as you think," said Anfosoi, ib a 
low tone of voice, and with a significant look; 
** and I hare long wished that we should under- 
Mand each other better. Bnt," looking cautiously 
around, " this is not a fit place lor colloquial 
intercoune; comti with me to a friend's houfee 
here at the Vomero, and we will talk more' at 
liberty. Are yon at leisure 1" 

'< Perfectly so; indeed too much bo, I could 
say, if it were not for the circumstance of our 
present meeting." 

Anfoasi bowed, and taking his arm, they pro- 
ceeded towards one of the lateral gates of the 
\illa. At this moment a detachment of horsemen 
were seen approaching at fall gallop, with sabres 
drawn, clearing the wide Marina of the humble 
pedestrians, and ordering the carriages to stop in 
line. 

" It is our gracious Sovereign," said Anfossi ; 
and immediately after a splendid open barouche 
drove aloi^;, followed by three or four other car- 
ri^es. In the barouche was King Joseph, with 
tvro officers, seated &cing him ; in the following 
carri^es was the fiower of the Patrician beauty 
of Naples, the favourite ladies of the court, who 
glittered in its sunshine while it lasted. 
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" Th«ra Uuy go, a ttoiy kii^l; ratiouet" mii 
Anfoad. " It u R phiasuit life tp com* Inw 
Ajwcio to nils over this fine luid, and be courted 
by the ladisB of oar nobluneii. Do you know 
t^ &roe of Polfnoella Re in Si^o, 4 pc^uUr 
burlvKjoe of the Neapolitan minor theatraa, in 
whiefa Pokioella U trajuported while drunk aal^p 
U> the palace of a king, -mid finds himself ofl 
swakeaing installed tpto the royal offioe V' 

Anselmo eaid nothing ; he wu fdarmed at Alt' 
fam'a auuaual fFeedom- They crouad tbti Marina, 
and ascending a retired hw leading up the hUl 
towards the Vomero, tkey crossed the road which 
Ifa^s towards the village of Posilipo, Md de- 
Konded to the oppoute fid« of the bill, whiclt 
AOM Camaldoli. 
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Tbb boose to vhiok Anselmo was led by hi* com* 
rade itood on th« bill of Vmnero, near tbe path 
that lead* to the vilL^e of Soccavo, and towards 
tbs flat country on the other side of tbe bills which 
encircle Naples to tbe westward. Jt looked Uk* 
ft comfortable masaeria or ftrm ; it was snr- 
Founded by vine plaBtations. so as not to be eea> 
■picnons from the main road ; but it had a full 
eommsnd of the slope behind and of tbe valley 
beloWi on the other side of which rose the lofty lull 
of Camaldoli. 

Anfossi lifted the latch of the oater gate, which 
be shut and bolted carefully after. He then 
whistled, and as he and his friend advanced under 
the pergolato, or arbonr, formed by the festooned 
vioesi towards tbe house, they were greeted by 
scHDe person, whom Anselmo could not see, but 
who called out, " WelctMoe, Don Peppe" (An- 
fosei's Christian name). The man emei^ed pre* 
sently from beluod a tie*, and stood bofore ^m 
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at the foot of the outer staircase vhich led to the 
upper floor of the habitation. He was dresBed 
as a countryman, and Ansehno euppoeed him to 
be the &nQer or tenant of the masaeria. He 
talked famJliarly to Anfofisi, and as they entered 
the front room, took out of a cupboard glasses 
and an earthen jug, which he filled from a cask 
that stood by, with light white wine, a pleasing 
beverage after a noontide walk up the hill of 
Vomero. After some desultory conversation, the 
farmer went out of the room, and left Anfessi 
alone with his young fiiend. 

** Well, Don Anselmo," said the toimer, " I 
have brought you all this way to this maasetia 
that we might talk together undisturbed. Onr 
Naples, once so gay and so free, is now haunted 
by so many eavesdroppers that one ia afraid of 
speaking freely to a friend, for fear of being re- 
ported to Saliceti. Before these unfortunate re- 
volutions, under the ancient government, absolute 
as it was, the Neapolitans were used to speak 
their minds freely, with their w(»ited garrulity,' 
upon any subject, and thus they vented their 
spleen harmlessly, and nobody dreamt of consfH- 
racies or rebellion. Now that we have a police, 
of which onr good fathers had no idea, we hear 
nothbg else but plots, arrests, Vnaia fiir sedition. 
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and executions ; and thie is miscalled the vigilance. 
of the new Government. This is one of the im- 
provemenU it has brought to us." 

" Really," said Anselmo, " Naples does not 
appear to be the same cheerful place that I recol- 
lect to have seen it, though then a mere child, at 
least before the calanutous 1799." 

" See," said Anfbsai, *.' see, my dear Don An-^, 
selmo, to what a wretched condition we are re-; 
duced. We are the slaves of France, without 
shaiing its power or its consequence ; we have the 
image of a king, a foreign kbg, a sort of prefect ; 
French generals, French residents rule absolutely 
at Naples; the least of the French soldiers insults 
in the streets our quiet Neapolitan citizens, if they, 
happen to be in his way ; they seduce, abuse, and 
slander our women. SaUceti, a foreign revolu-? 
tionist, now in the employment of despotism, is the 
lord of Naples ; and then we are taunted with our 
former king and queen, and favourites, -whom these 
intruders describe as an oppressive, profligate, per-> 
fidiouB court. ' Mutato nomine de te,' we might 
reply. In the provinces it is still worse. Your 
heart would bleed were you to see the havoc that 
has been made among our poor peasantry. In the 
two Calabrias, among a wild but generous people, 
who from their neighbourhood to Sicily, from the 
prozimi^ of their cdd king, from_ the. presence of 
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his Sig and armies, have beeb indnced to ellng 
rtUl to Ferdteand, belieTing it to be their doty, 
and who would, perhaps, have been, on the first 
tnrn of aflbirs, treated as rebels, had they sub- 
mitted to Uie French ; in the Cakbriiu, fbr the 
Iwt two years, a most desperate eoaflict haa been 
going on. One of onr beet offlcen, the gallant 
Rodio'^e who made a stand beifore a snpeHor 
French force— he who still kept the field for hia 
ki^ in the remote prorinoe of Bflsilicata-^* 
Was at last taken prisoner with arms in hia hands. 
He Was a tegiilar comtnisBioned and eapenfft 
offieet-, serring his king, defending his countty 
kgunst forrign invaders — ^what Was he bnt a pri- 
soner of war f He was, howerer, tried by a nn- 
Htary commission, who, to their hononr be it 
Spoken, dischaiged him ; but hie implacable ene- 
mies appointed a second coart ; Rodlo was taken 
befbre it in the dead of night; the sentence- — 'I 
need nottell you. The brave Rodio was executed, . 
to the dismay of all Naples. Is it not mockery, 
cruel mockery, after this and a hundred other acti 
of oppression, to talk of the tymatiy of the old 
government? What did the old government do 
TToree than this? The audacious Fra Diavolo 
wai a chief of ]nsutg«its; his troop had com- 
mitted exceeses in 1799 and in 1S06 ; as sneh his 
doath Wfttoot tioexpeoted; yet polity and geatrt^ 
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rity might have spared Um^ conndtrlng the ia- 
&motu my he vraa betrayed whoa forlorn and 
desoUte, though not dieheartetied. He wai wan- 
dering throogb the mountains of the FrincipatOt 
and was betrayed I^ a friend in whom he confided, 
of whom he had asked hospitality ; they mad* him 
pass before the palace of Portioi, before hisdaath, 
to Hutisfy the idle, insulting ouriouty of our foreign 
rulers. Hehadbeen,afteran,fightinginobedieDM 
to his kbg's orders. But Radio Was a r^ular 
cfflcer, he waa on the staff of Us king) in com* 
muaication with the ooort of Sidty, rsceirii^ 
thnr orders, and dinng his best to obey tfaem,— 
and yet they executed faiui as aeriminall And 
Palmieri, Talamo, and so many other victiaasl" 

" I can nnderstand the fear of oonipiradts with 
WWh the new king is lorrotuidad and threataoed 
erety moment." 

" You do not yet know," said Anfossl, " the 
real mystery of those conspiracies. Poor An- 
•elmo, thou ut but young ! Know that many of 
these terrible conspiracies have been framed la 
the office of police itself. . . . But no more 
of this just now. Let us speak of what concerns 
yoti. I believe yon don't intend U> remain for 
ever in your present state of forced leisure 1" 

" No, indeed 1 and I think I shall decide upon 
kki^ Itftly «Me mon and finr •vsr." 
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" Well 1 and I think the sooner yoa do it tha 
better. This « no place for a young man.. Thft 
PreDch are epreading their domioion over the. 
country further and further every day ; Tuscany 
has already &llen into their grasp, and Rome 
vill be next. Then the system of Napoleon will 
extend paramount from the Alps to the straits 
of Scylla ; and then the only chance you have will 
be to be presented with a firelock, and marched 
off to some of the extremities of Europe, to Spaing 
er ta Poland, to add one more to the millions that 
luve left their bones in distant lands to support 
an unnatural, universal despotism." 

Anselmo testified his abhorrence to the threat-, 
ened lot. 

(' Then, my young friend, take advice and leave 
these shores as soon as you can. You have been 
already in Sicily ; go there once more, and with 
more e&ctual recommendations." 

" Bat how, and who is to afford me the intro- 
ductions you speak of ? There is. danger in the. 
very idea of going from hence to Sicily." 

" Perhaps I may procure valuable introductions- 
fbr you ; I may, perhaps, place you in a situation 
tO'iender some services to persons in credit there, 
which will ensure you a good reception. You. 
cannot get a shiphere direct for Sicily, but Capri 
is near — ^you understand me!" Aad here An&Msi 
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fixed his searcliing eyes on Anselmo's countenance. 
The latter showed a slight mark of surprise, mixed 
with satisiactioD and open confidence at the same 
time. Anfosai was an experienced observer of 
pbysic^nomy, and he felt reassured. 
. Anselmo was in some measure prepared, from 
several hints previously received from Anfessi, for 
a similar communication. He repeated be wished 
to leave Italy; that as he was not a subject of 
Prance he conudered he had a full right to do so, 
and he should be glad of an opportunity. An- 
foasi replied, that he would think of it, and let 
him know in a very short time ; recommending 
him secrecy, of the necessity of which Anselmo 
was perfectly aware. 

Anfoesi took his young friend down into the 
vineyard and the other adjacent grounds belong- 
ing to the masseria. They again met the brmer, 
who told AnfoBH the maccaroni would be soon 
ready, and that his friend Si Girolamo had pro- 
mised to come at two. They took several turns 
in the ^grounds, and on their return they found the 
table laid for dinner in the upper room of the 
house, and the expected Girolamo there with 
another person. I^hese greeted Anfosd, and be 
having mentioned to them Anselmo's name, and 
whispered sometMng in their ears, they soon 
became all acquainted. 
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Tbe tvq n«w coBiers were droned in the styl* 
of comforUbU Neapolitan &nnen, with velveton 
jacltets, low-iCrowDC^d broad-brimined hatsi and 
Itu^a Bilver-bwikled alioeq. Ytt there uppeand 
to AsBelmo to .he wmething forced in the carelei»< 
IMW of ^eir drets, and not quite conaiatent with 
thwr lai^qage and inaoQerB- 

They sat down round an eaonaoas toreea of 
■laocaroa^ dreued in the true NeapaUtan style, 
oitly half boiled* verdi v«rdi, a» they call it, with 
COd'o oapalto and the rich brown gravy of tba 
ra^, Th« tureen vaa aoon emptied, and another 
fctllawed it on the hospitable board. After thJa 
came a breart of veal, whkh the brmer aMared 
them was real Sorrentino, and a pie of pnveiet 
a kind of rich new cheese. The wines were white 
ItchJa, and red IHedenwnte. 

" This is wkat I call true Neapolitan bre. 
Vin^ Napcdi after all ; I could not get a decent 
dish of naccaroBi aU the time I was in Sidly." 
Anft)fu whi^Kired to Anseloio that Si Girolamo 
had gone to Sicily with his landlord the Prince 
of . . . ., and had lately obtained permiouon to 
retam to hie native county. 

" What §ort of ftje had y<Mi there 1" md An. 
fesw. 

" Why half Saracen, half Ei^hA. They tdk 
of nothii^ now but of roataff, and bi&tec> aad 
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podiao, jut u your Neapolitan cozcomba hna 
learnt to eat fricaaaeea and omelettet from oar 
mastera. But there ii nothing lika good wb> 
gtantial Neapolitan &re, after all," 

*' I tliiok," said Anfoaai, '* there it Ktmethtng 
very national in the iare of the differant coun. 
tries." 

" No doubt ; it fonna part of their charsctsr," 
replied Si GiroIaino> 

*' And how do they Uve in Sicilyl Arc th« 
Engliah genUemen very gay there? Do they ex> 
pecta viaitft'om usi" < ~ 

<' They seem not to think of it in th« leaai. 
The Sicilians Uve just as if they ven in timw of 
profound peace. Lucky dc^ 1 to be guarded as 
they are by the English 1 As for the latteri they 
are there in comfortable quarters, live well, drink 
plenty of good wine, and make love to the Sici- 
lian lasBes, as if Napoleon or our King Joseph had 
never existed." 

" The English are a angular natitMi," said 
Anfoaai. " They are a very brave and htmour* 
able people, but at the aame time extremely odd 
aDd:light-hearted, disinvolti." 

<" Tbey take things very coolly ; it is true that* 
at the Torat, it is not their own country that will 
auBBTi but it is rather provoking to bear some of 
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them talk to our bees ia pr^se of Kspoleoa, boaat 
of his wise laws and improvemente, while they are 
all .the while fighting to oppose him. It seems a 
glaring incoherence." 

. " There are two opposite springs which infia- 
ence men," sEud Si GirolamoV companion, who 
had hardly till then opened his mouth, but who ap- 
peared by his accent to be a Calabrian. " French 
and English, Austrians and RoBsians, and even 
Turks, all have come into our lands to give iia 
advice, asaiBtance, and instruction ; each of these 
has in turns excited us to take np arms against 
the others, and the result has been — ^what we see. 
Look at Calabria, and see the whole of those fine 
provinces burnt, pillaged, rav^^, and yet not 
conquered ; the French and their friends have 
cleared the open country ; they have destroyed 
thousands and thousands, either in the field x)r by 
executions, and the Bourbcmists on their ude oc- 
cupy the mountains and the festnesses, irom which 
they issue, and kill all those they find scattered 
and divided. Relations are in arms against rela- 
tionsr— vill^e against vill^e. I have seen some 
of our rivers choked up with dead bodies — ^tfieir 
waters literally reddened with blood, and stained 
for miles, and to their very mouths into the sea; - 
and to what purpose is all this? for there has never 
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been any plan concerted m as to insure sacceaB. 
This maddens me. Why encourage poor people 
to revolt, give them anus and ammanitioni and 
then leave them to be destroyed piecemeal by 
the invader? And yet this is what people from 
Sicily have been doing the last two years, and are 
still doing in Calabria. The French talk openly 
of exterminating those miserable countries — of 
destroying the disafiTected population— of burn- 
ing the rest of the towns, and of nuking Calabria 
what they call a. new country. As for me, I care 
but little for one party or the other, but I think it 
very hard that we cannot be left to oarselvea, and 
be rnled as we have been for ages. It is a hard 
case ; what do you say of it, our young friend t" 

" It is indeed," replied Anselmo, " and the 
worst of it is, I don't see any prospect of its ter- 
mination." 

" There is nothing impossible, yoang gentle- 
man," said Si Girolamo. Here the ftdends arose, 
and Anfossi went out of the room with Si Giro- 
lamo, leaving Aneelmo with the masaaro. 
~ .On their return homewards, Anfossi told his 
young friend that in a few da^, at the utmost a 
few weeks, he would let him know something 
positive about his projected departure for Sicily. 
" There may be, as you suppose, a little dan- 
ger," said he, '* in the attempt ; but less ior you, 
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wbo are not a native of tkh country. Mean- 
time secrecy," and he put his -finger acroas his 
month ; " eeoreoy — sot a soul HluBt you tell of 
this." 

•• Bat my relative — I cannot go vritbout tak- 
ing leave of him." "Your relative," said An- 
fcMsi, " whom I know reiy well, is a good mant 
but he is a philosopher m generis — he is not a 
man of this world — he has been, and will be kind 
to you as long as you are in his sight, but he will 
care, very little where you go when you leave him. 
His partner^ are not very partial to you, and eves 
his favourite valet-de-chambre, who does what 
he likes with him, is jealous of you, and proba- 
bly deterred him from exerting himself success- 
fully for you, to find you a regular employment 
that should detain you at Naples. For the same 
reason, you have never been encoun^ed in the 
counting-house. Young relatives are not liked 
by those who have already acquired a com- 
plete influence over an old man's actions. Do 
yon not Imow that, Don Anselmo'j The do- 
mestic world conceals as much intrigue and 
treachery as the political ; and while men trouble 
th^r heads so much about the abuses of the 
latter, they very seldom talk of correcting those 
of the former." 

" I have had already some suspicion of that) 
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and I have long since made up my mind to leave 
Naples. I have told my relative bo, and he ha§ 
not disapproved of it." 

" Not he; he will never utter an advice ; hie 
iodoleace shrinks from the respon^ility. You 
might prepare him for your early departure, by 
telling him you will avail yourself of the coin- 
pany of some travellers who may require you to 
start with them at a moment's notice. You m&y 
rely that be will not trouble you with many ques- 
t\om. You will find himall acquiescence. " 

" But you seem to know him so Well, and yet 
I never heard him mention your name." 

" Never mind, Don Anselmo, I know him and 
you too? perfectly. Do you suppose I would 
have trusted you so iar, spoken to you so con- 
fidently, brought you in contact with my friends, 
if I did not know every tUng about you. 1 know 
that you can keep a secret, and therefore I trust 
yon." 

Anfossi and his young &iend parted for the 
night. They met again after that, repeatedly, 
at the Vomero, where Anselmo saw the same 
persons he had met on his first visit there. Si 
Girolamo was the most assiduous at those meet- 
iiigs, and had long and private conversations with 
Anfossi, while Anselmo walke<l with the &rnier 
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about the g&rdenB. One day the whole party 
proposed an ezcuraioii to Cmna. 

Auselmo had never been to that celebrated spot. 
It was said to be dangerous, on account of robbers, 
who were concealed in the neighbourhood. - Si 
Girolanko laughed at the insinuation. " Never 
mind," stud he, " we hare a chance of taking Bome 
of them, and bo may get the reward irom our 
vigilant government." Anfoecd pinched Aoselmo's 
arm, and gave him a look of assurance. 

They sallied out in the afternoon. They pro- 
ceeded through by-roads, leaving the hike Agnano 
on their left, then crossed the valley of the te- 
pulcbres, skirted the foot of Monte Barbaro, and 
found themselves about dusk near the solitary 
sea-shore, between the rock of Cuma and lake 
Licoli. Si Qirolamo and the iarmer, who went 
in advance, then stopped, whispered a few words 
to Anfossi, and went, one to the right, and the 
other to the left. They were soon oat of »ght. 
Anfossi accompanied by Titta, Si Girolamo's 
ft-iend, and Anselmo, rambled about the ruins with 
which the plain is strewed, until at last they found 
themselves at the entrance of a cave. The aper- 
ture was narrow and obstructed with brambles, 
which appeared to grow thick from the soil. 
However, Anfossi rempved them without any 
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difficult, and crawled fint on all foan Into tlie 
cavern. . Anselmo followed, and the other came 
in last. A§ they proceeded further in, the care 
extended and widened, and at last they fimnd 
themselves able to walk erect. Anfossi took An- 
selmo by the hand, and stopped. Their com- 
panion struck a light, by which means a wax 
taper was lighted, which they placed in a nook 
on the rock. 

Anfossi »B»d a few words to Titta, who went 
further into the cave which wound to the right. 
A cool breeze seeined to come in ^m tfae.same 
direction, and Anselmo thought be could dis- 
tinguish the noise of the soi^ of the sea. An- 
fossi made him a ugn to sit down by him on a 
fragment of the rock which bad been detached 
froni the sides of the cave. 

'* Now," said he, " ray young friend, the hour 
of your departure approaches." 

" What I this night, without any thing but the 
clothes I have on ?" 

<* Never Dtind, we will provide you with what 
will procure you clothes and every thing you may 
want any where. One thing alone is absolutely 
indispensable in this world. I was not allowed 
to tell you, beforehand, the night of your setiing 
off- I must sometimes abide by the opinion of 
others. We are many, engaged in bold and 
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hfteudons undertakitigs. We are, of eoane, 
often of Tftrions miads about the means; although 
we all aim at one object, the deliverance of our 
country from the yoke of foreignert. But, as I 
Mid, we differ about the meani. You have heard 
already enoagh in our converutions, to show yon, 
that even among fbui' of us, there are men of 
various sentiments. This must be the case in all 
asBociationa of this nature. But we are all united 
to relieve this country from this mockery of a 
government, this prefect king, and the insolent 
farociouB mynnidons of his brother." 

** But, at the present moment, what hopes can 
yoo have V 

" Mind not the present moment ; we do not 
work for the present moment aldne. Our work 
may go on for years, it may be decided on a sud- 
den. Circumstances nauet start that shall &vour 
our object. We are bat a branch of an immensely 
spreading tree ; ^ould this branch be cut off, as 
many others have been, hundreds, thousands re- 
main. But enough of this. Vfe, at present, need 
support. We are in correspondence with people 
beyond the sea, whom we must court, humbly 
court — you understand me. The instructions that 
diey have sent to ua require explanation, other- 
wise, every one of our comrades will interpret 
them his own way. We want, juat now, a man 
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of tnut, thftt viU take lome papers over to Siciljr, 
Aod ooaverse with those to whom they are directed. 
Yon were there not tong sicce ; you know already 
Bomeof the very persons wtthwhomwe correspond; 
yon will havei therefore, an opportunity to ronder 
yoarself useful and acceptable. A boat is to be on 
this coast to>night. It will take you over to Capri, 
from thence you wiU proceed to Palermo." 

" WelI,Bmc» it most be bo, I suppose, be it so. 
But let me ask you, Anfoen, how could you think 
of choosing me for such a commisnon ? I am not 
one of yours — I am not in your secrets." 

** For that very reason, perhaps, I Have pro- 
pOBed you, aod my friends whom you have seen 
have agreed with me. Among people engaged in 
these dangerous transactions, there is little confi- 
dence towards each other—the chieb cannot go 
thenuelves, and if we were to give despatches into 
the hands of one of our inferior fellows, he might 
be tonpted by the hope of a large reward, and 
sell us all. Besides, they are mostly uneducated 
people, and a certain information, a cert^n quick- 
ness, are required in a confidential agent. We 
are obliged to associate with people of all sorts, 
but especially of the inferior classes, and senti- 
ments of honour are not predominant in such 
a company. These, however, are the men for - 
acting. Their arms are strong, their minds deter- 
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viciooi. You are of a different cast ; you might 
disapprove of some of our deeds, but you would 
still more abhor the idea o£ betraying ub, of sacri- 
ficing OS. There is that in you which will keep 
jou abore this. I know you, and your family 
afiUrs, ^nd this knowledge has been the foundation 
of my confidence in you." 

AnfoBsi proceeded, then, to explain to Anselmo 
how he was to act, and what he was to say, once 
arrived in Sicily. His instructions let Anselmo 
into several party secrets of the ^me. Anselmo 
was made acquainted with the existence of various 
Actions that were already forming in Southern 
Italy, all inimical to the French, though not all 
friendly to the coiirt of Sicily. Anselmo was sur- 
prised and interested at all he heard. ' Meantime, 
the hours pasEed on, and the night was far ad- 
vanced, when Anfossi, in the midst of his discourse, 
was interrupted by the report of a whistle. A 
confused noise of suppressed voices, and of some- 
thing like a scuffle succeeded. It seemed to come 
from that part of the cave to which Titta had 
retired, and which, from the air that came va, 
Anselmo supposed led to another aperture dif- 
ferent from that by whicli. they had entered. 
Wlule Anfossi was drawing Anselmo on one dde 
oif the rock, where a proiectiop concealed another 
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wiudlRg {Mseage, Titta rushed in, and tnatolied a' 
dagger which was concealed under the stone. 
" What can be the matter?" sud Anfbssi. 
** Why, ve have caught a wolf in the snare 
while we least expected it, and he mentioned some 
unintelligible name, but we cannot bring him to be 
quiet, and I think we must get rid of him. Don't 
ahow yourself, Anfossi." 

This last advice was needlesB, for Anfbssi, who 
had been till then so collected, appeared to have 
been Btruck by the mysterioua words, as if by a 
thunderbolt. He tottered against the nde of the 
rock, trembling in all his limbs. Anselmo was 
obliged to support him, to prevent him &Uing to 
the ground. 

The icuffle meantime continued at the entraoQe 
of the cave. 

The man, whoever he be, was struggling for 
his life. Anselmo heard his stifled groans, and 
he turned to Anfomi, who had come to himself, 
and was listening in breathless anxiety, holding 
Anselmo strongly by the hand ; the latter said, 
** I don't like this business, I really don't like it; 
it is not a fair contest, no ! not even &ir revenge." 
'* And how would you have fair revenge while 
under the grasp of our destroyers? Are we to 
give thetn warning of our intentions, that they 
may hang us quietly on the Lai^o del Castellot 
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Belwre me, those eliiv»lric notioiu will not do for 
the pieaent timoB. Thia i§ aa epoob of strife, 
such u there are few iiutance* of in modern his- 
tory ; the righu of nationi, u well as those of 
. individaaU, are obliterated ; we fight by all th» 
mcaOB we can ; we are in our own oouutry, and we 
oppoae oar invadersi those who have intruded 
upon us, by artifice where open force &ils." 

At this moment a load shriek was heard. An- 
foasi mshed oat, making a motion to Anselmo 
not to stir. A moment after he returned ; his 
countenance had assumed a ghastly expression. 
'< We could not help it ; the man was furious, and 
our fellows were obliged to strike him is their 
own defence ; he had snatched up' his fdstol — had 
he fired it, we should hare had the police at our 
heels. We must leave thia place immediately." 

*' This is dreadful work," said Anselmo. 

" Did you know the crimes of that wretch," 
■aid AnfosBi, " you would not waste your pity 
ou lum." 

" His crimes, after all, were but political 
crimes, and really in our days how can we con- 
demn others for following one party rather than 
another 1" 

" But there is," said Anfossi earnestly, " there 
ia a line which is drawn by men of character, even 
in the midtt of the excesses of civil war4 The 
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KoDMt partisui wt^got opw war tgfimt hi* uit«« 
gonisUi but Htm not exult oTer th«ir miaeriw — h» 
even tparet individuals wliile be deatrc^ pulie«( 
but tlus wretoh enjoyed the dwohtioD he pro* 
duced, Beudea I owed him » loi^ reckoning of 
a private) nature — a reduauiiK such as I should 
hava been a daatard to have overlooked —a aoor* 
that nothing but his blood could wash out. Pepr 
pina, thou art revenged at laitl" Thaw faut 
words were muttered in a tone of conoeotrated 
ferocious «atia£>otian. 

Anselmo shuddered, without understaodiiig exi 
actly their import. At the same time three or 
four savage-looking men rushed in along with Si 
Girolamo. " Anfoaei," tud the latter, " we 
muat all depart inatantly, and each take a difierent 
direction. The boat has not come in sight, the 
wind is against it. I rem^n here with our m9»- 
saro." 

' ' But are you not afraid the police will be here V- 
said Anfosai. 

" Ohl no; our tetter is good; it started the 
ytey and led it stra^ht here. The villain did 
not know where he vrasg4uogto;hflMemsto have 
taken no precautiona; no one followed him here. 
Bot enough; now go> clear the place, and scatter 
about; You will know the rest to-morrow." 

Adi«Ubq foDitd himNlf thua unceremcaiionaly 
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introduced into a. company of a most dangeroaa 
dmracter. AnfiMsi, however, explained the cir- 
cnnutancea of his friend's sitaation, and said he 
would be answerable for his disCretion.- 

**The young gentleman's feara are our best 
guarantee," said a niffian-looking fellow. " Hd 
most be told what he has to expect if he betrays 
ni. •Know then, young man, that'you will be 
watched every" hour of your life, and that at the 

teast suspicious step you :" and then bsr a 

significant gesture with his finger across his throat, 
he illustrated his meaning. 

" Now, friends, this is not the way," said An- 
ioBsi; " I will rely upon Don Anselmo's honour, , 
but if you choose, in order to bind lum sUU closer, 
m administer to him the oath. He is a Christian." 
' " Let him swear on the crucifix,'* cried out the 
rest. 

Anfossi took the image, and made Anselmo 
swear he would not divulge ttny thing of what he 
had heard and seen thece : which having been 
cconplied with, the party broke up in silence. 

Anfossi took Anselmo by a different road across 
the country towards Bajse. ' It was now past mid- 
night, yet as they approached a masseria, they 
saw lights at the windows, and shortly after tbe 
barking of dc^ brought in the massaro or &nner, 
whom Anselmo knew. After some exprewion of 
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mriptae,- vbich An6(»si satieded by sayiog they 
odjustlaoded at Bajae, intendiiig to be early, in 
the momiag at the Ftisaro,- to meet a party of 
friends who were commg by land, the nuusaro 
laid down a paillaaae on the gronnd, on which the 
two fnends threw themselvea, and slept a few 
liQiirB. ' In the morning they set ont to return 
htme by the way of Pozzuoli. 

'Retaming home, Anaelmo ez{»esaed again to 
Us cCKupaoion his abhorrence of the deeds of the 
previoiiB night. Anfbeu assured him, with every 
appearance of tmth,- that this &tal occurrence 
took pUice unexpected by him ; that the man was 
a- confidential agent of the police, and had come 
there- on purpose to hunt them out, and was led 
into the snare himself by a man who was a spy of 
government, but who acted a double part. That 
those rnffian^looking men he had seen, and who 
were posted in different parts, expecting the arri- 
val of the boat from Capri, had thought it a good 
o|^rtunity to kidnap the police-agent, who was 
a man long obnoxious to the Bourbonists, and 
send him over prisoner to. Sicily. That he, how- 
ever, defended himself stoutly, and received se- 
veral mortal stabs ' in the Bcn£9e. Meantime 
the boat not having appeared, it was thought 
iftore prudent to break upfor the night, and wait 
VouU. Q 
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till'UiDtlter opportiinl^ to forward their eoinmn- 
mntiotiai 

" I uiHri 700, Aiwelmot" said Anfoesi) " tbftt 
I am innaeent of the blood of this maik t I Icnow 
kim to In a villftii), he has braoght aertfal bt b^ 
friends to deaUit he has donfe dm aA iajary v^iA 
HQtUog an txnupenuite ; jret I eab iw«ar t» jvA 
that I vould not have inabnied mj hands ia Ul 
Uoodt Bat I faBT« told j<m we ate net all of 
the Mue my of thinkingt and iriMt can I W Dm 
Oireiano, who ts <^ the aatne opinio^ As ttaytelf, do 
with B pared ^ fumustitii who are tied with w 
hy the aamie tant, and frbo are ettplojed ibe 
hf people in Steilyt Vou ^11 not betrajr iae» 
Don Anarimo \ I am certain yeti will net Mend mb 
to the Beaffiildi" 

" No I tmt I Bh^l leave thii dreadfiil eouBtrjr 
-ai so^ as t>o«ible, and by the mo«t direct way. 
I am tired of homm" 

" Yob will do wellj and as a ^end I will evett 
e^^e yoB to do so: I don't know when We iJli^ 
be aide to arrange another opportunity for com* 
mnnicatiog with Sicity. Yoik uti poseeased of a 
secTflt on iriiieh haag the lives of many. I ihill 
endeavour to perBuade our lioairBdea <^ yvttr 
hoHoar. But I' speak td you ^inly 5 the soontt 
yoB Iteft Nafda the better." They wer« tiaW 
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M»r PoEnoli, and Anfom Bdvised that it would 
bfl better to part. Anaelmo proceeded thnnigli 
the town on his -vny home, nad Anfoasi went to 
tk« left hy the road of the Mpulchres. 

Aiuelmo, on ttrriTing home, reflected oil th« 
■tMBgfl aoenes he h&d witneoaed the night before. 
H« Itiund himielf connected, and i;ery nnvilUngl^ 
on hia put, with s band of dangeroiu compira- 
tOTB, whom he durst not, ooold not, betrajr, awl 
JWt whoae' deeds he reprobated. " This ia the 
oonsequeooe of a first imprndeot step," sidd fas to 
lumadf, *' and dus ia the way that manj are led 
to perdition. Had I kept away from Anfoest 
whrai I began to snspect his intrignes, I ^oold 
hare no anxiety now." 

Aafosii^i ezpreniona about hia sister Pef^iim 
re-awakened in Anselmo's mind certain doubts 
which he had long strove to expel from it. He 
had seen her and conversed with her freqaently 
at her brtither's, with whom ^e lived, and had 
lelt tor her a sort of pasion — the passion winch a 
Toang man of hia age ia apt to feel, for the first tiia»i 
for a yonng woman whom he Ukes but respects. 
His fleelings savoured of romance, and there waa 
not for him, especially wilt Ma present prospects, 
tb» least inducement to hope, nor indeed eren the 
thought of any thing beyond mere friendly con- 
Tenation. Peppina was then about twenly yeara 

QS 
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of »§t. Nfttanlly sprightly and pUyfiil as a 
child, she would at timea indulge ia iocial merri- 
ment, bat then a dark thought Beemed to coma 
acrosa her mind, and the would check herself 
fuddenly. Something mysterious there was about 
her, which interested Anselmo and excited his sym- 
pathy. She was kind, friendly to all her brothw's 
visitors, but there was not in her mannBT the lfi4*t 
appearance of partiality for any one, 

The sad tale of poor Peppina was,, ia a few 
words, the following :— She had been long courted 
by a man who held a respectable situation under 
the old government. She loved him, trusted him, 
and was undone. Still he promised iairly to re- 
pur the injury he had done her. When, the 
change of government took place, this man turned 
.with the tide, and became one of the' most active 
i^nts of the haute police,' and the confidant of 
the Minister. He was of course avoided by most 
of his former acquaintances, and among the rest 
by Anfosai. Piqued at this, he not. only forgot 
his promises to Peppina, but had the cruelty to 
expose her frailty. Anfossi learnt this ; and while 
he piUed his sister, he swore to revenge himself. 
With a police-^ent, at that time, he coidd not 
think of obtaining open satisfaction. He, there- 
fore, waited for an opportunity to entrap him, and 
he succeeded in the manner that has been seen. 
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It was AnfoBsi who sent s eomnnu^tioii to hit 
enemy, hy means of a person who was really in tlte 
interest of the present govermnent, and who be- 
liered bJI that Anfosu wished. It was not, how- 
ever, Anfossi'a intention to hare the man mur- 
dered, but to kidnap him, and send him over that 
mght in a boat which was to come on the shore Of 
Ciima, and take the prisoner to Capri, and thence 
to Sicily. By these means Aufbssi would have 
satisfied his revenge, delivered himself and his 
companions of a watchful Ai^us, and procured to 
the Sicilian government, by means of this man's 
confessions, important information on the secret 
measures of that of Naples. But the man's stub- 
born resistance defeated the latter object, by 
causing his death, which Anfosu considered as a 
merited punishment. Cautions as the man was, 
he was so persuaded of the truth of the story he 
had been told, and so confident of his oWn adroit- 
ness, that he fell into the snare. Acta of violence 
and revenge of this sort were not nnfrequent in 
those times. . The innocent caose of ail this, the 
poor Peppina, was not apprized of the manner 
of the death' of her betrayer ; but she heard of his 
having died suddenly, and she conhl not help shed- 
ding some tears for him, and ejaculated a wish that 
fae-nught find forgiveness, as she herself had for- 
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given binl' Auwlmo was apprized of this rtorj 
After AnfoMi'B death. 

A few morninga afteri ae Aoselmo wat going to 
wily oat for the library of the Studj, he mv a 
crowd at the dcMr, and heard people whiaperiog 
to eaab other. " They haredonefor him this time. 
. . . He has been blown up . . . The king ia 
gone to Caserta with an escort . . . Who woald 
believe Mu:b boldnessl , . . All thii come* firom 
Capri." . . . Aneelmo drew near to inqnire what 
-had iiappened? *■ Happenedl" said 006* " yoa 
must have been sound asleep, youi^ man; why it 
was a report loud enough to awake the dead 1" 
Still qO information was given. At last the porter 
beckoned to Auselmo, drew him aade, and with a 
nyaterioua air, said, " Don't you know Saliceti's 
palace has been blown up thia morning, and bis 
Excellency buried under its ruins. If you walk 
down to the Marina, yoa will see with your own 
eyes." 

Amelow went with the throng of people that 
pmsed down Chiaja towards the seaside. He 
thought of Antbesi, and he felt sure that OaO. 
radi mas WM in this business. As he arrived at 
the villa, he saw the devastation of Sabceti^s 
palace. The upper part of the buihiing had sunk 
in alitunt attirely; same beame, sod part of the 
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4^UBg,nBuuBadat»adiQg. Thme w«retteapftrt, 
msnta of the Mmbtef . The tower pvt of the 
hpnee, whiob had aaSbred little, was occapjad hy 
his daughter, who was married. But had tfas 
Mlniatsr aacaped 1 Tlus vaa a queatiiiB eaatianaly 
uttered by some, aod answered by none. Aaaeltna 
thonght he recogniaed la the crowd Aome indivb 
duals whom he hpd seen at ABfossi's- He thqoght 
ooe of them Looked iqgQificautly at him- A ssqi 
satioQ of uneaunesB spread over his Irame. He 
wished to Wve the place, and yet he weraed 
rivetted to the spot. Ha avoided looking at the 
man, yet he thoi^bt he felt him draw near hira. 
At last, weaiy of the painful reetraint, he turned 
suddenly round, — rthe man stood close by him. 
*' Our friends at the VcHuero," whispered he ta 
Aiisebno, '' advise you to leave N^les, young 
gandeman, as soon as you «anl'' and he pat s 
paper in his hands. It was an order foe hobw 
men^ to be received at Rome. At the same time, 
the man diajippeared among the crowd. 

The day after, Aoselmo went early in the 
morning to walk out along the marina of Chiaja. 
The d^ was giooiBy and sttvmy, tlie wind was 
from the south, and t^ angry wares came gMming 
in endless succession, and beating against the shore. 
Tie fishermen were drawing their beats &rdwr 
inlasd, and their wiree and naked urchins stood 
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Itnterb^ on th« be«cb. ■ Few penona were aeeir 
atirring out of their homes in that idle diatrict of' 
the town. No carriage was seen bat a Bolitsiy. 
calene or two going to Pozsnoli. 

AdhIdio went on along the shore, passed the' 
villa, and continaed his walk along the Mergel- 
lina. He passed the church of our I^dy del 
Parto, asA as he approached the palace of Donn* 
Anna, he saw a caUs§e staoding emptr^ in the 
road, and further on the left, two or three men 
on the oli& which overhang the sea, vociferating 
and makii^ gestures to some one below. Ansel- 
mo ran towards them, and he met thecalessier^jor 
driver, who was now returning to take charge of 
his vehicle. On asking what had happened, he 
was told that a galantuonio had engaged lum' 
about an hour before at his stand on the I^ii^ 
del Castello ; that he ordered him to drive to 
Posilipo, which be did ; that oo arriving about 
two hundred paces from where they uow stood, 
the galantnomo dismissed him, and gave him a 
dollar, saying, " Good man, go aad drink my 
health with your wife, if you have got ooe;'*- 
that the man was startled at his liberality as much 
as at the wildness of his manner, and pretend- 
ing to go away, stopped a Httle lower down to 
watch him, when be saw him get out of the road 
en the left, ascend one of the - cliffs stretching ; 
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farthest in the tea, and ■ then joiniog hi* hands 
and raking thei&i bb the man thought, above his 
head, leap in the abyss below. The man rode 
back inuaediately .to the spot, bat the unfprtu- 
oate gentlanan had disappeared. The oalessier^ 
called to some fiahermen who were coming along, 
and who ireie now endeavouring to trace out the 
body, but it appeared to no porpoee. The sea 
was deep in that place, and the waves continually 
receding, had probably carried the unfortunate 
man ha out in the bay. " Poor galantuomo," 
said the driver, " I shall have a mass said for hie 
soul with his money ; perhaps he was out of his 
mind." And so saying, the driver mounted bis 
calesse, and drove slowly away. 

Anaelmo was struck with this sad narrative. 
He looked down from the cUff — he saw only the 
foam rising in masses from the rt^^ing billows, 
which were roaring in the gulf beneath. The 
storm was increasing — ^the sea ran hujher and 
higher — the fishermen had abandoned their hope- 
less search, and were already in the road on their 
way homewards. Whoever the hapless victim 
might be, his &te was sealed under those waves. 
Anselmo left the spot, pitying the man who, in 
Bight of one of the most lovely scenes of creation, 
was led by untoward fate and his ungovemed 
passions, to the rash, fearful deed. '* Perhaps,'' 
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duMigfat he, " aoDtiier vlcdm of these tronbled 

tiraei ; some mined icbb, who hu tost his all In 
these changes. " 

Ob arriving home, Anselfflo was teld hy the 
servant that a letter had been brooght for him hy 
a person he did not hnow ; there was no addreas, 
bat the man had said it was for the Blgnorino 
Don Anselino. The seal was blsck— Anselmo 
went to his apartment — ^he knew AnfoBU's haad- 
writiug, and read as follows ;— 

" Dkab Don Anskluo, 

" When yon read this, your unfortonate 
friend will be at rest, and his body oat of the 
sight of treacherous men. I hare been betrayed 
1^ one whom I considered my best Mend. I 
dare not return to my home, but I am still iu 
time to escape pursuit. I might have avoided 
them longer, but my means were too much re- 
duced ; I have eshausted myself for people who 
will not bestow a thought on me after I am dead. 
I have provided for my sister, however. My 
poor «ster, she is the only person for whom I 
could have lived ! Do not attempt to see her — it 
were dangerous for you. You are safe, but take 
my advice, and leave this country immediately. 
The paper you recaved yesterday was a trifling 
mark of attention from one who felt a real interest 
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in ^our welfare, attd who wouM have rendered 
you more important services. But you are young, 
and you will see better times. Adieu; I have 
written to ho one but my sister and you. My 
other friends have turned oat . ■ . what I knew 
them to be. Adieu t^n." 

Anselmo, after this melimoholy event, resolved 
on leaving Naples. ' He shuddered wh«q he 
thought of Anfowi's &te, and of the duigers he 
had himwlf run by beiog incautiously led intQ 
fuoh a dangerous company. Weary of all he h*d 
heard and seen of misery, and guilt, and oppresr 
noD, since he liad been in this country— se^ag 
clearly that no Airth^r prospect of employment 
inu held out by ha relative, and having lately 
received openings from some friends in TuscsDy, 
who promised to interest themselves sincerely and 
actively in bis behalf, he communicated to his re- 
lative his intenticHi to leave Naples, to which the 
other did not object, but replied with his wottted 
calm iodifierrace, that he wilted him well wher». 
•rer he went ; after which Anselmo tooh a pMe^ 
ia a vetturino, and set off for Rome uul L^horQ. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Thi s^atem of Tezstiona wliich the Emperor Na- 
poleon inflicted on tlie Pope's government became 
more bordensome every day. The finest pro- 
viaces of the Roman States, those that border on 
the Adriatic, and which are knovn by the oame 
of the Marches, were taken poEsesdon of by the 
Pr^ich military anthoritiea without any previooii 
communication to the Pope's government, and 
while negotiations were still pending at Paris 
between the Pope's minister and the French go- 
vernment. A subsequent decree annexed those 
provinces to the kingdom of Italy, dividing them 
into three departments. The decree was grounded 
on the old lidicnlous pretence of the Pope having 
reflised to make war upon the Englnh, and on the 
interests of the new kingdoms of Italy and Naples, 
which required that the communication between 
them should be uninterrupted ; and moreover it 
annmed that the donation of Napoleon's illus- 
trious predecessor, Charlemagne, to the Church 
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had been made in order to favour the Cathc^c 
religioiit and not for the advantage of its enemtea, 
such as the English and the Turks. These were 
principles, of justice eomewhat.in ,tlie fashioB of 
those.of King Lion in the &ble. Meantime, 
the Marches were suffering under. the efiects of 
such overbearing policy. Military comnussiima 
were established, to try those who still. faTonred 
the , government which but a £ew days . before 
they were found to obey. Then another , order 
came from Paris, orderii^ all the cardinals, pre- 
lates, and other dignitaries of the church, who 
were born in the kingdom of Italy, and therefore 
thoee belonging to the provinces just annexed to 
it, to leave Rome and the Pontiff, and repair 
immediately to their native country, under pun 
of confiscation of their property. 

Rome yet remained free from French troops, 
although surrounded and blockaded, as it were, 
by them. However, in the beginning of 1808, 
news came that a corps of ax thousand mftn, under 
General Miolliii, was crossing tliat part of the Ro- 
man States which was still under the Pope's juris- 
diction, and that they were approaching the city. 
The French resident at Rome commonicated to 
the Cardinal Secretary of State this information, 
stating that they wer« merely oo their march for 
Naples ; that they, would not stop in the Roman 
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Mrritoriei, toA tu evtn tonratdti U i!m stma 
' tum ths fcuille-de-ronte with the itAtioni nurbed. 
Siupicion, however, of their rwl intent muda the 
Pops raquire tlwt they ihouM much ontaide of 
the waUe of the Mpital ; bat on thd SA Febrnuy, 
French soldien forced the uitrinc* of the gete of 
Fopoio, nuh^ into the town, to4k fcM^Ue ponn- 
ii(n of the eutle and of all the militarj poMs, ind 
in thott occupied Rome militkHly, and even went 
n far at to pkce several piec« of canntm tonMd 
i^inst ib» Pope's palace. Then the Preneh 
cotnnunder iignified to the Neapolitan cardinak 
to lean Rome In four and tw«nty honra ; and to 
thoee of the kingdom of Italy in Ouree daya. 
French eoldiere went to the portxffioe, drovv 
away the Papal guard, and tooh poeseffinon of the - 
offices, opening and inspecting the letters and dee- 
patches. Afterwards the Papal troops were told, 
ia a French order of the day, that they mnat join 
the Emperor's standard ; that they must no longw 
be commanded by priests and women. Those 
officers who refused to submit wen sent ][a^sere 
to Mantoa. The French kept a close inspectiwi 
over aU the printing-offices, in order that nothing 
should be printed without ^eir permission. 
French st^diers repaired to the palace of the 
Spani^ minister, for the tragedy in Spain had 
sow begun, penetrated to the apartment where 
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the cmbaiMdof vrta confitrtd to hia bed by illneae, 
and made htm theit pnaofief trith all ha ■oitSi as 
velluseTMvl SpBiUBh prelates refiding at Rrone. 
Thl^ did tbe same Ut tiw oonBtil ot King Ferdi- 
■ud trf SJcUy, ba^g already before In Tttin rt- 
qnired JKbb tA tam him ant of RoOW. 

Piiu inu lUU in hit palace cm the Quiriaal, 
gRbided by A few Shrin Bol^n who Mtmujicd 
fiutjifol to biffi. tlie gatw >BreN shut, and th« 
vkket ale» allewtd to b« ope&ed. On tb« 
rtTsDth of April, a detachment of Freach troopit 
beaded hy an offioet, prea«ited tb^leelves at tbe 
priaiHpal gatev Hie Swiss sentry stated his otden 
aot to give admittance to any aroted person, but 
saying that it the officer alone wished to enter, he 
-^nld iMrt oppoae bitn. Tbe Freneh ofiBoer ftp> 
Jieared to agree to tbis ; fa* baited Us men ; but as 
SDMI as the trleket was opened, and tbe officer 
bad stepped at, the Soldiers, aA a ftignal Arom tbeir 
eommaoder, mshed in, overpowered and disarmed 
the Swiss guards,' juid iatmnted to the conmsjider 
of the Swiss, that be ms to Coander himself under 
ike orden of tbe Emperor. The sturdy Helve- 
tiui refused, and he fras tt^n prisoner to the 
CMsUe of St. Angelo witb his men. Tbe Papal 
gOTeroor of Rome was also arrested, and taken 
prisoner to tbe dui^eons of Fenestrelle in the 
Alps of I^edinoBt. 
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In July the Freoch soldien-paid s' second visit 
to the Quirinul paliu:e, eatered the ^lartineats of 
the Secretary of State, Cardinai Gabriellit- af- 
fixed seals to his papersi and gave him in chaige 
to, a private soldier, ordering hiip at the, same 
time to prepare to leave Rome in two days. 
. Hus seot to the French protest after protest, 
but in vain; he chose another Secretary, of State, 
CardinJ Paeca; French soldiers came to arrest 
him also. . .The Pope informed of this, came him- 
self down into the Cardinal's apartmmts, and 
taking him by the hMid, requested the Freoch 
ofiKcer to signify to his general that he was weary 
of the insults that were daily ofiEsred to him ; that 
it was his intention the Cardinal should . not be 
separated from him ; that he wonld take him to 
Kis own apartmenta to share his captivity ; that if 
they attempted to force him away, he would make 
them answerable for all the disorders that might 
ensue. The officer was surprised, he stood irre- 
solute, and let the Pontiff and his Minister ascend 
quietly to the upper apartmenta. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate people of Rome 
and of the provinces, between a military govern- 
ment and a civil and religious one, at variance 
with each other, suffered all the evils that ensue 
from a state of complete disoi^;anization of 
social order. Of the local authorities, some 
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£ivoandt}ie P^pe, othera the French, others stood 
vavering between them. Many persons, of a tar- 
balent or depraved character, availed themselves 
of this confusion to favour their guilty purpose*. 
They entered the ravic guard which the French 
oi^mized in every town to maintun order, as 
they Bud; they proclauned themselves zealous 
partisans of the Emperor, pnt on the tri-coloured 
cockade, and then abased their petty power in a 
thousand ways, especially in the small provin- 
cial towns where no French troops were) by ar- 
resting their private enemies, under pretence of 
their being disafl^ted to the new order of things, 
by e?ading the rigour of the old laws, baulking 
their creditors, living at discretion in convents 
nod other religious houses, breaking into the 
churches, insulting the wives and daughters of 
their neighbours, and giving vent to their brutal 
pasmons in public and in presence of a whole con- 
gregation assembled for divine service. Recla- 
mations against similar enormities came every day 
to the Pontiff; he could do nothing but transmit 
them to the French General. 

A newspaper was set np at Rome, under the 

control of the French and their partisans ; and in 

- spite of the still existing laws of the country, 

&voared and disseminated opinions at variance 

Vot. II. R 
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vith the Mtablialied political and relifpou* prin- 
ciples of the State. 

The Pope appeared still more exasperated hy 
the invasion of his ■piritual than of hia temporal 
aathority. He defanded, vith a tenacity and in* 
fl^luli^ which many considered excesuve, irhat 
he cmudraed his spiritnal authority. He fbrfaeda 
the Buh(^ and Clergy of the provinces whioih 
had' bean taken from him, firom pving the oath of 
fidelity to Napoleon without a limitation. This 
was the sooroe of nomeroos arrests. It vaa 
plaoing men in a difficult dilemma, between fbtee 
and the dictates of their consciences. Fins also 
pronoonced flzcommnnicatioo against those of hii 
sabjects who accepted civil employmmt under the 
French, unless they obtained a dispensation from 
their respective Bishops. Here the unfortunate 
Bishops found themselves in a new embanassment 
between their spiritnal head and the intrunvc 
nilitJLiy authority. These elements of discord 
were mora than sufficient to distract the popula- 
tion of the Rcanan provinces. Those who obeyed 
the Pope, their sovereign, were put in prison by 
the French ; and than vriio obeyed the French, 
ware exGommnnicated by the Pope; discord, 
terror, anxiety, and misery were spread every- 
whu«. 
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Snoh trim the niaerable dtnatioa of Ronw 
when Anselmo passed through it on his ntara 
from NapliK. He stopped there A fW Te^ksi 
aad ha ooul<l obierve, with his own eyes, the OOH' 
itcmatioQ of the pMplc> ihe nprestd but oon- 
ceDtrated anger of the lower clusei, which iq thtt 
sonntiy is expressed rather b; lookn than by 
wiHtla; the ortrbearing tooa* the bare&oed di#- 
iipatlon, the scornful mocker; of tbtt invadcn and 
thdr Adherens ; the dejected loolt* of the auDW- 
rous clfl^y, re^lar otid aecnlar ; and tha wrebihr 
edoMK of the working claisf i ; ev«ry thlE^l^ being 
at a stand, and Rome having been abandoned by 
foreigners, and now deprived by violence of Olott 
of the residtmt Cardinals and Prelatee, and (rther 
dignitaries of the church, who wiera the prmeipal 
snpport of thousands of mecbanios and serranta. 

Ansebno went to see De QroiBi. *' Well, crety 
thing goes aecording to yonr visual" 

" Not quite," replied De Orosn. *< I am nor- 
tified to think that the great nation, and the eon- 
qneror of all Europe, should use so nndi Uiaiauy 
and artifice towards the most defenceless of tfaeu* 
eoacleB. It lowers the nAimuch in my t^nnion, 
I assure you, and my judgment with regard to him 
Is Bcnnewbat altered since last we met. But still 
we V)attt Aim. He altme can effect the change." 

" But will it be a prosperous change 2 - What 
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'wH become of Rome, reda«d to a. provincial 
town ?" 

" Provincial town I No; Rome shall be the 
cafntat of all Italy, perhaps of the vorld ^uo." 

'^ Indeed t And what becomw then of the king* 
domi of Naples and of Italy I" 

" What has cost only a breath to create, a 
breath can dter. See,Aiuelino,thevorldisniadff 
for daring geninaes, for minds of steel.like that 6( 
-this man ; they efifect great changes, they are like 
«tonm« that clear and purify the air. Mind me 1 
I d(Mi*t like the man ; but he vUl clear aar coun< 
try of the veeds — ^we shall cultivate the soil aflter- . 
WBifds.*' 

And thus De Grosri flattered himself, and vith 
him many more were flattered by similar prospects. 
The effect, however, did not answer their ezpeo 
tations. Rome, under the French, deteriorated 
every year more and more ; their administration 
was not congenial to the habits of the people, to 
the nature of the soil and climate. Instead of 
aoitii^ the institutions to the roannen of the inha- 
bitants> the conquerors wanted to force the natives 
to suit themselves to the institutions they bfongfat 
' along with them. 

Anselmo frequently walked up the Qoirinal 
hill, and passed under riie walls of the ponUfical 
~ palace ; ailence reigned in that vast eOc^ure ; the 
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gates w«« fihat; at times they opened for b Jn(>> 
meat, and a solitary carriage was seen driving out; 
it was tome &ithful Prelate coming from paying a 
vint of respect, of consolation, to the afflicted and 
venerable head of the church, to show his fidelity 
in the boor of danger, when no toteretted moUre 
could be ascribed to him. And many were the 
actst>f devotion witnessed in those times. 

" And can this be all impoature," said Anselmo, 
" as the others would persuade me ? Or is it 
merely a phantom to which so many men of rank 
and property, of education, abilitiefl, and ex- 
perience, are willing to sacrifice themselves I 
Are they all idiots or impostors ? Have I been 
myself the tool of delusion till now? No ! som^ 
thing tells me too strongly that this cannot ba. 
There jnay be a mixture of worldly interest in 
,the part which the members of this devoted 
church have taken in the conflict, bat surely 
^ere must be sincerity in the zeal with which 
they, defenceless individuals, withstand the will of 
him whom all the bayonets of Europe could not 
overpower. And this zeal too is not violent, ou^ 
rageous, fenatical ; it is cool, collected, and re- 
signed. Can this conscientious firmness be given 
but by a firm conviction of the justice of the cause 
one supportsl And surely the enemies of the 
Church of Rome could not luve ci^osen a worse 
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time thftn tlib to justify tiieir ontrkgM, vhen Ha 
Puntiff, who is at the head of it , hu ^IMiwtl Ofuaioii 
in his fiivOiir — ^vhen he, by the fiune of his Tirtaec, 
and by his immncaUte conduct during hii poa- 
tiBcRte, htis won the respect of the whole chria> 
titin worM, ftad coannands »v%n now th»t oF the 
tity mioisten of Napoleon's vill." 

AnselmO) while Rt Rome, went to see his old 
GtHiftwOr) a Secular priest of the congregation of 
the Oratorio. The old man was glad to see him, 
he invited him to drink chocolate, and had long 
cotivenations with him. He questioned Anselmo 
on his Worldly prospects, and could not diaap- 
prare of his intentioD of quitting finally hiaaatire 
countiy. " These are hard times," said he, 
<* my ton — times of trial, times c^ humiliatioa 
f^r uh all. And yet, with a little charity, a little 
Xfisdom, ay«, vvea worldly wisdom, that nuui, 
that mntaken man, who was at one time an in- 
strument in the hands of ProvideiKa to reetere 
order among m^kind, what good might he mA 
have done ? And some good he has done ; bat 
here in our Italy, in our ill-&ted city of Rone* . 
tee what miacluef In is oausing. See the iortitu- 
tions of age^ not reformed, not pmned, bat wan- 
tonly sneered at, h«u*tleBsly trampled vnda the 
feet. See cor venerable Pontiff, could any better* 
more simple, toor* unaseumiDg anui, a auu leas 
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liabla to the rapraBcIm wliisli iuiTe basn nftd* 
to flonw of his predeoenora — conld any woiiiiitr 
poator be aested in St. Pater's eluurf And y«t 
Itow they ditregard bm Tirtaes, hn gray ht&xm, hii 
nQcere ^ty; haw they add insnlt to insult; bow 
they indecoronaly peneeute to death an unarmed 
old man ; what an inglorioofl victory, what a 
^mefnl trium|^ for the powerful, the soldier, 
the philosopher of our days I Bat toark how 
Heaven refuses even oommon wisdom to Um 
meked 1 They, in these miseraUe transactions, 
here in our poor hmnbled Rome, have covered 
dienuelves with opprdl>rituii and ridicule in the 
ftee of Europe. Their tricks are unworthy, not 
of the bold enemy, but even of the partisait— 
hardly worthy ^ deeds of the daring robbers of 
onr own mountains." 

From worldly eul^ects, die good Confessor 
gently led the discourse to SfMiitual ones. H« 
{[nestionfid Anselmo as to the state of his mind 
upon reSgious subjects. *' You are going, my 
young friend," said he, afiectionatdy, "upon a 
long and doubtful joamey. I am an old man, 
br(^n down widi age and affliction, and ah^l 
probaUy see you no more ; I would wish, before 
we part, to see your raind at ease upon these most 
importaDt subjeets. I han been your confidant 
for yean past ; 1 bave witneeaed the atomiH UuA 
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haTe agitated yoor soul ; to me, tlie homUe, un- 
vofthy ■ifiifiVt^'r of the altars, yoa have confided 
your most secret thoughts, your doabts. yonr 
hopes, your fears. I wish I oould leave you id that 
happy harmony of mind, than ^hich nothing is 
better calculated to enable you to eaconnter the 
TiuButudes of this strainge world." 

** Father," said Ansehno, while tears stood in 
his eyes, " I wish I could give you some satis&ctory 
accoonts of the state of my mind, but I am sony 
to own, that since I saw yoa last, before my 
journey to Naples, my doubts, my perplexities 

Oh, I am truly distressed, and yet 

I have prayed — I have humbled myself in ths 
duat for a ray of that fitith .... ." 

" My son," said the Coofessor gravely, yet 
mild^, *' I understand thee, I know thee well ; 
&ith is not a self-given boon ; thine has been put 
to hard trials, and it has been sadly shaken, but 
I trust in the Mercy above. I have hopes, still 
hopes of thee. Thy lot is not a common one ; thou 
hast seen many strange vicissitudes, and thou art 
called to encounter still more. Perhaps, after 
thy wanderings, thou shalt return cheerfully to 
the flock. Rely upon it, thou shalt have no peace 
till then. But one thing consoles me, and I tell 
it to thee, to encourage, and not to make thee 
TBiQ. Thy nature is of the proper mould; thoo 
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art not nude to be long satisfied with the flesh- 
pota of £^pt ; thou pantest after more satisfying 
food ; thou nmyst get attached to the creature, but 
thou canst not, thou wilt not forget thy Creaton 
To bim and to ua thou must come ^ain. tiaji 
do not be startled at what I am going to say, 
but yoar religion, such as I have known it to be 
at the beginning of our acquaintance, partook 
too much of the senses. You were affected at the 
sight of our sacred ceremonies — ^jrou were charmed 
with the impressive music of our churches; here^ 
surrounded by all the pomp of the metropolis of 
the Catholic world, you were wrapped up iii 
ecstasy ; but this state of feelings, worked up ar- 
tificially, cannot last for ever. Your fiuth was 
not spiritual enough, was not sufficiently Hi- 
encumbered of earthly alloy, and therefore it 
wavered, it fell. Absence, the sight of less solemn 
festivities , of less imposing temples, weakened early 
impressions, and the conversation of the scoffer 
'and of the unbeliever assisted in the work. Yoix. 
would not renoonce your creed — I esteem you for 
it; but allow me to tell you, that I consider it 
more as a laudable effect of human honour, than 
of real pious zeal. Your character would not 
submit to be dictated to in a point so important ; 
you would not ibr worldly threats and worldly 
prospects give up your spiritual birthright, and 
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the mnt of sympathy which eurted between 
yoa and your uncle, was a circumatance fiitonr- 
able to yonr constancy. You aee I probe your 
heart to the quick ; there was no hypocriiy, no 
ilecMt in-what you did ; you did not boast of an 
excessive pel^, yoa merely said you would not 
obange your religion, without being cosvisced of 
^ truth of the one proposed to yon, and of the 
&llacy of the one whkh you had followed ; but 
this did not pcereat you £rom having doubts* 
regarding, perhaps, some of the dogmas common 
to both, and although you wcmld not abondoD 
Catholicina for Protestantism, yet you had, per- 
haps, doubts of Christ^njty altf^ether. 

" Go, then, and pray for that truth which 
comes &om heaven ; seek it, Anselmo, not is the 
books of huniao wisdom, not even in the books 
of our cluirch, as long as you dtmbt its aotho- . 
rity ; but seek it at the fount — seek it in that 
book which you cannot doubt was given to as ftw 
our better guide. Seek it in the te^iinonies of 
the pro^iets, of the apmtleH, of those bnatm of 
martyrs that have sealed ita confession with their 
blood — those martyr* whom now tihe world calls 
fanatics ; bat look to the el{ects, see what hniits 
have sprung from the soil watered with their 
blood. Gaa any one deny that Christianity has 
rendered men better, has raised them in thnr 
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lauioa, hu nude tliNa more intellectn&l, mot* 
ahariUble, mors joat T Look to tKe state of th(M 
tirigfat Bpecimeiu of Pagui civiliEBtion, the Oreaks 
mi the Romuu; read their hiitoriuu, their poets ; 
■N to yrbat state' of dftrkneu, of filthy ban&oed 
eormptioii, they vere reduced. Obeerve their 
cruelty, the totkl Trant of Xhal soft godlike qua- 
lity oallad i^pathy for the snSeringfl of others ; 
and thit very hBrd-heutednese vm the perfecticnt 
of t)t«r phikiBOphy. Even those schools more 
pure, which sprung from Socrates and Plato — see 
what a mass of absurdity, what loose morality, 
what selfish wisdom, what accommodating con- 
scieDCe, they inculcate. And those were the wise 
men, the luminaries of the ^e, few in number, 
and persecuted. And as for the millions, look 
at their disgraceful practices, their obscene gods, 
thur festiTals of human blood, not sacrifices re- 
quired by law, or by any prinriple of punishmoit, 
but mer^ a wanton waste of lives, to excite their 
palsied lust and their ferociousness. Turn your 
eyes from the loathing eight, and contemplate our 
early cfarirtians. B^old the men who sacrificed 
all their prospects, their affectiotn, their lives, to 
i>e true — and to whom t to Him who sacrificed his 
own for the glory of the Almighty ! And who 
now oall these men &Datic8 1 Those who are ready 
•very moment to rash to Um cammn's month ; and 
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toe wliat — for a babble, for feme, (at honour ; and 
for wbom — for a mortal, for a man confessedly 
unjust, confessedly tyrannical ; a man with great 
qoalitjes, bot with many abo of the petty passions 
of homan nature ; a man who gets all the advan- 
tage of their self-Jevotedness, and who, by their 
means, is enabled to carry war and devastation all 
over Eorope. And these men, these tools of am- 
bition, are called heroes, and they call the mar^r« 
&naticBl This parallel shows you, my son, of 
what weight is the wisdom of the world." 

'* I have no doubt," said Anselmo, " upon tlie 
wisdom, the purity of christian morality; but 
then, how many additions, how many interpre- 
tations, by the different chnrches !" 

" Ijeave the churches alone for the present; 
look to the esseutiale, look to Religion. Do cot 
we preach the morality of the Gospel ? Can yoH 
say that you have heard in our temples, from our 
chairs, from our pulpits, any thing in opposition 
to it 1 But, then, we say also that jou must obey 
lh» church. Must there not be a discipline in a 
diurch? Is there not a discipline among pro> 
testant churches? Have not the Greek, the Ln- 
theran, the Anglican ckurches a hierarchy, their 
BbhopB and Archbishops ? Have not the Calvin^ 
ists their Synods 1 Our discipline is more strict, 
more rocmarchical, because it descend* ffom the 
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fennbun head, from th« head of the apostles, and 
u floch it has been found better fit to preaerr* 
itaelf io its unity ; yet we have oar coancila, 
whi(^ are the representativea of the whole catholic 
church. Believe me, Anselmo, all these diapntM 
of diadplioe, which have so long divided maiN 
kind, torn chiefly upon words — the principlea ol 
human regolationB are pretty much the nme all 
over the world ; bat there is now one principle 
which i> inimical to all oth^s — a principle whioh 
does not belong to any church no more than to 
any state — a principle of licentiousnes, which 
madly wishes to annihilate all gradations, all sub- 
ordination at once, as if the haman race could 
go|on without subordination. And yet look at 
these very men, these enemies of power, do they 
not bend at this moment the knee before a power 
more galling than any other that has yet ajv 
peered in the world, at least in Europe, and 
which can hardly be equalled by that of die 
eastern Sultans ?" 

The Confessor hen stopped, " Anselmo," 
said he, ** I hare been led into a discusuon beyond 
the limits of our general conversations. These 
^e times calculated to make men waver and &11^ 
because the natural order of thii^ seems sub- 
verted. ITet the thne will ccKoe, thou shalt see 
it, if thou livest the natural course of life, in 
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vhkh the itonn will Iuv« pueed awtjr. vlun nwa 
will look boclc with wtoiibhmeot over the raiss of 
the put, and wonder at tht magioal but worldly 
power, wluch now makw the world tremble. Re- 
l^pon has ■nrrlTed many stomi, and shall anr* 
vive thie also. I do not vpeak thia in the mandaoe 
•enw of many , who expect the retam of the aQeient 
■plendoor of wealth and honoan htaped upon the 
triple orown; it may be the will of.Godtowe 
OUT hierarchy brought back to primitin dmpli- 
city, yet ita spiritual attribatea will not cmm, 
tm that ; oa the contrary, they will shine more 
purely, they will be more itrongly catabliahed 1 
Adieu, theD , my Anielmo,' ' thai concluded this ua- 
Bsiuming clergyman, *< adieu, trust in Providence, 
liBten to the voice of conscience, and I do not 
doubt thou ehalt know and confess the truth ; 
thou wilt live among men of variona creeds, aad 
thou wi]t judge for thyself. I confide in thee; 
Heaven bless thee, my son." 

Anselmo remembered every word of this etut- 
versaticHi, he noted it down ; and when, on the 
point of embarking, he received from an old and 
excellent protestant relative a parting letter of 
advice and exhortation, he oouM not help com* 
paring the- two, and remarking to a friend how 
nmilar were the sentiments of these two upright 
men, notwithstanding the diversity of their creeds. 
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- Aiuelmo went to vieit the church of St. Peter 
for the laat time. It was in the aftemooa ; the vast 
temple waa almost deserted. He wandered once 
more ahn:^ tboH marble aisleB, those gamptuons 
lOOQuments ; he ooDtemplated those altars which 
all tbe art (^ man has been employed to raim and 
adom ; he prostrated lumself before the chapel of 
^ sacrament, and then proceeded on towards the 
main altar. An old man was lookup wiitfnlly at 
the throne of Corinthian bran which fills the 
choir. His eyes met those of Ai^selmo ; there wa* 
no one near them. " Yoo are comet" f^i he to 
tbe latter* " to visit the temple of God in the 
time of OUT captivity, but you must not despair, 
young man; the power of man is Iraglle, but 
that which ie worthipped here is eternal. See 
t^ose words written there before you : — Et porta 
ififen non prevalebunt adversus earn. And they 
have not prevailed for eighteen centuries ; shsU 
they prevail DOW? Nol" and he crossed himEel^ 
and turned round with Anselmo to go out of the 
church. They talked in a low voice of the ro- 
moors of the day, of the health of the Pontiff. 
*' He is immured within the walls of the Quiri- 
nal ; he is continually in prayer ; but at the same 
time, he, excellent Father, recranmenda still, peace 
and TesigDation to all hia subjects. He will hear 
of no dittuibaooe, of no popukr attempt in his 
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fero&r. He ]ov«s hii people like a trna father ; 
ke has alwa^ done all he could for their happi- 
DesB." 

Aod indeed Pina, during the eight years of bis 
troubled pontificate, had effected many nsefol 
improTementB in the country over which he ruled. 
Hii impoverished finances, his limited and pre> 
carious rituatioa, the inveterate habits of the 
people, the old forms and routine of church go- 
vernment, his ovn scrupulous and gentle riatore, 
the prejudices of some of his advisers, had pre- 
vented him doing more. However, he enacted 
laws to bind the great proprietors of the immense 
untilled lands of the Campagna to cultivate their 
estates, or to give np, for a moderate retribu - 
tion, those which they could not cultivate; he 
allowed premiums for the plantations of tre^ ; 
he completed the cadastro of the Roman pro- 
vinces, began by his predecessors, and fixed upon 
its bans the rate of a moderate land-tax, in lieu 
oi the arbitrary contribntions which were exacted 
before ; he abolished the unjust exemptions of the 
upper classes, and made every one contribute in 
proportion to the wants of the State ; he enforced 
a rigid economy in the expenses of his household, 
and of the difierent departments of the adminis. 
tration ; he established manufactures of wo(^ and 
cotton, in the different workhouses for the poor ; 
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he itntitutvd an office of ipotecke, or r^u&r for 
mortgBges, for the Becnrity of capitaliata, and tlie 
assistance of Und-ovners and speculators; Ite 
ordered ezcaTatioitt at Rome and Ostia ; ha re- 
purchaaedseTerslobjectsoftheartaof which Rome 
had been plundered, and which were still to be 
recovered ; he withdrew from circulation the base 
0(»n which had been issued during the revola- 
tioQBry warS) vaA. which, being enormouBly depre> 
dated, was a source of the greatest distress to the 
poor classes, and replaced it hj standard silver 
and gold, which operation cost the treasary a 
million and a half of dollars ; he issued the bull 
post diutumas, in which a complete plan of public 
economy* and of reformr of the courts of justice 
and of the criminal laws, was laid dovu, a plan 
which, from the disturbed state of the times, was 
but imperfectly followed. 

These were some of the public acts of the up- 
right Pius, when in the plenitude of his power. 
When, after years of vexations, and when insults 
after insults had been heaped on him by the very 
man whom he had obliged at the risk of disobliginjic 
Ute rest of Europe, his calm firmness, hia digni£ea 
remonstrations, and his pious resignation, did not 
produce any effect on the iron soul of the Con- 
queror, Pius evinced a hopeless tenacity in sap- 
porting what he considered the rights of his See; 
Vol. n. S 
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tlui wu in part the e£foot of the ungeseroas trelit* 
ment ho had received, which made him mistnut 
the BWD vho had repea.tedly and bitterly diaap- 
pointad him. When in consequence of Napoleon'i 
decree of May, 1809, vhich took away the re- 
maining proTinccsand the city of Rome from the 
PoDtilF, the litter en;ommanicat«d the ELmperor 
and those wh<3 atusted him in this lut ipoliatton, 
even then Piua mitigated the Mntence, and ex* 
pkiaed dearly that it wa* a mere ipiritual puiuih- 
mnt to bring the o&nder to repentance, and by 
no moana intended to excite the people to revolt. 
He denied (and that was a great step for a P«pe) 
that Sovereigna can be deposed by the churoh of 
Rome ; and he declared that their subjects cannot 
be freed irom their oath of fidelity by the ponti- 
fical anthority ; that if, in former timea, M»ne 
Popes had freed the subjeota of SoToragna from 
tbrir oath ctf aU^iance, this had been generally 
after the said Sovereigns had already been deposed 
by the states and the magnates of the kingdom* 
and therefore only a confirmation of the depoeitioii 
decreed and already e^ted by the competent aa- 
thority, in the same manner as the consecratirai of 
Sover^gns by the Popes or Bishops is onJby a con< 
firmatioo, in the name of the Supreme Being, of 
the election already made on earth by men ; that 
these were the tenets of the Roman ohiirch; that 
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he* PiUB, waa net ignorant that these tenete hod 
been sometimes abused, or misconitrued ; that 
this IS the common lot of every institution in this 
world) and that, therefore, the RotnaQ See WW net 
averse from moderate reforms' which might ba n^ 
qnired'bjr pnrticuUr times. He stated al»o, that ii 
Pltis V I . his predecessor, when dr^ged away ft^iA 
Rome by th^ French republicans, had given lean 
to his BiibjeotB to tender the oath of fidelity ta tht 
new government, this was meant in a sense pbrely 
temporal ; besides which, that Pontiff had to'dwj 
with the Directory, a government which did flot 
acknowledge the catholic church, and thei^fifffl 
was not obedient to iu laws; whilst he, Piua 
Vll., had to do with Napoleon, who had Mb- 
toitted himself to the authority of the Rdmftn 
ohuroh by the act of his coronation, and who httd 
ever unce assumed the character of the eldest aoh 
ef the church, and therefore waa amenable td lt« 
laws. 

Such were the sentiments of Pius VII,, eenti- 
menti which deserve to be recorded as the tout 
CZplioit and liberal ever proclaimed by the Rotn&fl 
church. Upon these the Pope took his standi 
and froiA these no human force, no threats, no pri* 
Tati<m, uo length of captivity could mak6 hlta 
•WBrv*. Whatever be the opinions of mtti, when 
th6y ftre so sincerely, so conacientjooslf, w sorti- 
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pnloiuly, aod so diunterestedly supported, they 
deserve respect. 

Anselmo finally left Rome, and proceeded to 
L^horn. He found there some yonng relatives, 
vho rec^red him vith all tha warmth of kind- 
ness. They were ProtestaoU, bnt did not like 
Anselmo the less for his having chosen to keep th«; 
&ith in which he had been brought up. They, 
procured Anselmo some tonporuy employment 
£>r the moment, so as to place him above de- 
pendence. Meantime they knew of his views of 
leaving Italy altogether, and they did not disr 
coontenuice them. Anselmo's bias was. fixed ; he 
disliked the prevuling system, and he could not 
bear the idea of beii^, some day or other, forced 
by the conscription to become one among the 
myriads of miserable instruments Sir protracting 
injustice and oppression. The first news he heard 
on arriving at Leghorn was that the next day.waa 
fixed for drawing the names of the conscripts of 
the department (Tnscany being then united to 
France), who ware to march immediately to the 
army. One of Anselmo's cousins was.among the 
conscripts. His father came to see Anselmo, in 
all the distress of paternal anxiety. " I have 
brought up my son in an honourable profession 
till the age of eighteen," sud he ; "be was now 
in a fiiir way to do well in the world, and they. 
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are goin^ to snatch lum from me, to take him, 
vith a musket on hia shoalders, to distant coun- 
tries, to fight for interests to which we are 
strangers — to ruin Us constitution, if not to take 
away his life, and perhaps to corrupt hb mind and 
to brutalize his manners. And this is the s^tem 
that is to r^enerate Europe, the boast of civili- 
zation I" 

However, Anselmo's cousin was spared for the 
moment. He drew one of the fevourable num- 
bers, and was left in the reserve. But in the 
following wars, when the demand for recruits 
became every day more pressing, he was called 
out, and it was with difficulty, and by a very 
heavy sacrifice, that a substitute was found, and 
even after that he was continually in alarm ; for 
if the substitute had deserted, he would have been" 
immediately obliged to march. 

The two days that the drawing lasted at the 
Murie were days of general sorrow for the Leg- 
Horhese. Many young men, whose parents had 
exhausted their little resources to procure them a 
liberal education, that they might follow some of 
the respectable professions, were obliged to march,' 
not having the means of procuring substitutes, and 
few of them 6ver returned. " And this because a 
Corsica, who is become Emperor of Prance, 
chooses to annex' our inoffensive Tuscany to his 
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ov9ter9wn empire, and to alter thai 4U oof b»lnt« 
and cluuige the whole course of our pursuits ; tQ 
de»tray our aommerce by tig outrageous decrees, 
W)d oblige us to give him our children to support 
him in these enormities !" Thus exclaimed the uq* 
fortunate Tuacani>and curses, not loud but deep, 
were hoard in the streets and in the dwellings of 
Leghorn. The Tuscans were then novices in tha 
tyitem of Napoleon. In after times, when the 
iwurrenoe of the same scenes made them accua* 
tomed to the sight of sorrow and misery, the 
drawing of the fatal lottery lost some of its 
terrors, and parents became more apathetic at the 
low of thdr sons. Thus the roost essential senti. 
meats of nature became weakened, and demo* 
Tolization proceeded with rapid strides. Y«t 
ther« are those who talk of Napoleon having 
&voured morality. This may be true iu scone 
revpeota with regard to France, but certainly not 
in Iialyi 

In . those lamentable times the traveller who 
proewd^ from one state of Italy to th? other, 
qiiglht be compared to the father of Italian liters- 
%wn .iourneying on from circle to circle of tbo 
abodes of grief, meethig with, at every step, 

MuotI toriDeiiti, t nuovi tormeutati. 
Ir Naples, Anaelmo had witnessed piilitary g^ 
vu-nmeat. in Rome confusion and civU cofiflicth 
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In Ttueiny, at last, ha beheld Nkpoleon'a govern- 
ment Mtablislwd in its fuU plenitude, undisturbed 
and eomp]et«M Every thing went on orderly and 
regularly— -despotiem had assumed a certain form 
of studied dvility — the lion was venerated, obeyed 
in silence and tremor, and he allowed you to live 
and walk in sight of gendarmes, and talk of every 
thing except goTeminent and its agents ; to fol- 
low your occupations or your amusements within 
the Innninerable rules and regatations the police 
prescribed ; in short, to do any thing that he did 
not choose to forl^d. If tliis be perfection in 
goTemment, then the Chinese government ia the 
most perfect on earth. No glaring abuses in the 
administration— a strict regularity in the different 
departments— punctuafity in the payments, but a 
multitude of formalities before one could obtain 
his right— blind obedience to the will of the Em- 
peror, and Bul»nission toiiis representatives — agri- 
eultare and manu&ctnres encouraged, but mari- 
time commerce annihilated — the streets cleared of 
beggars, but numerous families reduced to dis- 
tresa— roads and public buildings constructed, and 
private ones and religious houses falling into de- 
cay — ^hiws enforced, but decrees from Paris above 
all law ; — ^this was the march of the system. 

Meantime, even the beautifbl language of Italy 
^slt the influence of the conqueror, and was n^- 
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. lected for the sake of the French. Napoleon, hy 
a decree, was pleased to ailoie that the Italian 
language might be used as well as.the French in 
ike pleadings before the courts of Tuscany, aK 
irell as in other legal transactions I Another de^ 
cree assigned an annual prize of fiye hundred 
Napoleons for the best work written in Italian. 

In the sprii^ of the year 1809, Anselmo's Mint, 
De Bree's sister, came to Italy. She was a wo- 
man of abilities, of an excellent heart, and possessed 
of an independence. She had heard the whole 
account of her nephew's wandering, and she felt a 
sympathy for him. She saw Anselmo, was pleased 
with him, loved him as if he had been her own 
son, and promised him her assistance. Aoselmo 
expressed strongly his wish to leave Italy. The 
French had now full possession of all Italy ; the 
formal incorporation of Rome wu expected; it 
was therefore time to resolve speedily to leave die 
Continent before it were too late. After several 
consultations, it was i^^reed that Anselmo should 
endeavour to sail in scune vessel for a neutral 
country, whence he might proceed to any of the 
islands of the Mediterranean out of the dominion 
of the French. The only neutral territories were 
those belongbg to the Sultan, find to the Levant ; 
therefore, Anselmo directed his thoughts thither. 
Once there, he would be supplied with introduc- 
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ti(HU and meaos for his Aitnre cKreer, either in 
the .comiDercisI or an^ other line that would offer 
itMOf. 

Anaelmo'e prospects in leaving bis native cofia- 
try were now very different &om what thejr had 
been at hit first embarkation for Sardinia. He 
had now found l^ain relations who were attached 
to him ; who had the power and the will to asskt 
him in whatever part of the world he might pro- 
ceed. They facilitated the means of obtnning 
his passports, and every thing was ready for his 
departure by the fint vessel which should sail 
for the Levant, a rare occurrence at Leghorn in 
those times. 

The kindness of these relations, and espetnally 
of a female relation, made a benefiml impression on 
Aoselmo's heart. Anselmo's feelings with respect 
to disparity of creeds took a calmer turn. " Much 
evil has been done," he thought, " on account of 
these unfortunate divisions among Christiana ; and 
yet it is perhaps unavoidable that there should be 
divisions, but surely they might exist without 
rancour. And without rancour they exist in 
many and many ; how much kindness have I not 
experienced from Catholics, and how much kind* 
ness do 1 not now experience from Protestants. 
Perhaps most of these differences arise from mis- 
nnderstanding each other, from words more than 
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from lenae. Ii it likely that one eonunmuoilt one 
division of Christianity, should be the sole de- 
positary of the real meaning of the sacred books t 
But the nnivenal, the indiridual meaning of these - 
books ipplin to all — ^the precepts are the same 
tor Catholie and Proteatant, for orthodox and 
Bohismatic. But the diacipliae 1 Let every chorch 
have ita discipline, that twy be adapted to par- 
ticular countries, but let' the morality be one." 
Thua Anselmo thought, and vondered, and 
thought ^aiu, but his perpleziUee vere now of a, 
milder nature, and he ftlt more tranqnil and 
happier. 

Anselmo, previous to bis sailing, vent to pass 
a few days with his relatives, at their country 
house. In the quiet retreat of Montenero, he 
spent tome of the happiest hoars he had yet passed. 
There he forgot for awhile his own vicissitudes, 
and those of hb country; there, every thing' ap- 
peared oalm while Europe was in fiames — for at 
that time the war raged by sea and by land, in 
Spain, in Austria, in the north of Italy, and in 
the Tyrol. From the hill of Montenero, Anselmo 
- contemplated the busy town of Leghorn, the blue 
aea, the distant Apennines of Lucca and of Liguria, 
the dusky islands of Elba and Corsica, and the 
plain of Pisa. '* Soon shall I leave all this," he 
thought, "togowhere? beyond the wa, to strange 
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bftrbaroiM landi. Why conld I not rwnaiti in thk 
■olitod*, ftnd enjoy a quist exutenoe u so nnny 
others do» and let the world fight ita battim u it 
will?" BamuH young tneii ara not made for 
lekursi beoause they mnet oarn by their ovn ex* 
erticHii, the right of enjoying it in after life, and 
thla onght to apply to all ; heraditary fortune doea 
not remove the obligation. 

The last acoounta Anaelmo heard of the political 
avonti of the Continent were more than ever die- 
tretsing. The bulletins came in dire ntcoesHion 
from east and west, and brought accounts of tor- 
rents of blood spilt in vain, of countries devas- 
tated, of multitudes of viotims sacrificed. The 
new war entered into by Austna did not succeed 
better than the preceding. The fortune of Na- 
poleon, checked for a while on the Danube, re- 
covered its aseendanoy in the fields of Wagram. 
The hravfl but unfortunate Tyrolese were left to 
their &te. Some districts of the north of Italy, 
which, on the approach of the Archduke John of 
Austria, had shown symptoms of dissatisfhction at 
the yoke of Prance, were treated with all the rigour 
of military retaliation. The military oommisBiotu 
Vere again at work. Meantime, the south of 
Italywas&rirom quiet. Insurrections still ehowed 
themselves in the Abruszi, and in Calabria. 
After the wars of tli« Tyrol, Calabria, uid Spain, 
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iritttever prestiges, -whKterer eDthnnaami vliat- 
«Ter sympethy there might have been till then, in 
maoy a well organized and eensible inind, towards 
Napoleon, was at an md. AH aspiistiona or pre- 
tensions after eqoi^, liberty, and the happiness 
of mankind, seemed to have completely ceased in 
him'. He was now considered in the light of a 
stem conqueror, ambitious and onpitying, who 
evidently aspired to universal monarchy, and who 
talked of his dynasty of being shortly the oldest 
in Europe. Even his partisans saw him with fear 
and mistrust ; affection was completely worn out ;' 
all patties feared him, obeyed Him, but disliked 
him — jacobins, constitutionalists, and royalists. 
The General of the army of Italy, the First Consul, 
were foi^otten ; it appeared as if he were no longer 
the Bune person. People on the Continent gave 
up all hopes of a better futurity — ^they accused 
or doubted of Providence ; others fell in and went 
along with the stream, thinking it was destiny.- 
Soch was particularly the state of Italian minds,- 
aft«r the news of the battle of Wagram. The 
ternb\e warning of Dante, Leuciate ogni speranza, 
voi ck' entrate, might have been written at the 
Entrance of the Peninsula. All was passiveness, 
. forced resignation, gloom. The only persons who 
still maintiuned an appearance of gaiety, were 
those who were in the employment of tfae govern- 
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DKiit, and they formed s very numeroas clasB, 
Yet even among them, all the intpiratioiu of their 
better judgment could uot be sti^ed. Several 
of them spoke fteely about the impolicy of the 
Spanish war. <* Our emperor," aaid one of th«ii, 
a Frenchmiin rather high in office, " oar emperor 
deapises too mach public opinion, and opinion 
will cause his mio." '* When the breaking up 
comes," said another, " we shall not find refiige 
even in France." The army alone stood more 
confident than ever. Elated with their astonish- 
ing victories, they set no limits to the prospects of 
their future conquests. 

From conquered Vienna, Napoleon ordered the 
annexation of Rome and its territory, not to the. 
Idi^dom of Italy, bat to France. Shortly after 
the news came of the Pope's palace having been 
entered by escalade, in the night of the 5th July, 
bya troop composed of French soldiers, and of 
Roman abnrri, and others of the drega of the 
people, the Pontiff being carried off and sent to 
Savona. This was the lost news Anaelmo heard 
of his native coontry before he left Leghorn. 
Shortly after, having taken leave of his newly 
found relations, he embarked on board a vessel 
for the Turkish coast. A few days after, it would 
have been too late. An order came, not to give 
passpOTtB to any Roman native to quit the French 
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territory : AoHltno ww th«n idready fiir off tt 

SM. 

Yet befora Aivelmo left his beaiitiAil Italy lie 
fUt muiy « pug of bitter teg;ret. Italy ll ft 
eonntryt the impresdom tad recollectioni of 
itrtaleh «itwin« tbetnselvetf ftrotmd the heart tea 
firmly to b« broheD tuimder nt ^lll. It poMefeiei) 
abOTt all, the myitlo ch&rm of phyBlcal and ifi- 
telleGtua) beauty mixed together. It is a connWf 
which, tta long aa iti purple tnountajtis shall 6tm* 
tiouB to towvr above it — at long as it« plaioa tball 
continue to Bmile in the rays of the gonial sutK-' 
as long as its blue seas shall eontiaue to trash iti 
jnotureiqufl cosstB — so long will it delight the eye 
and wand the heart of the beholder. Long afwr 
the pompous rnins ot its aMieat glory shall be 
eraeed from the snr&oe of the earth ; long aftef 
the not less stupendous monuments of a wonder- 
Worlring religion will liave giren way to the un- 
•paring hu)d of time, or to the seglftCt of a Bolder 
rac* of men ; long after its castles and its obellska, 
its palaces, Uid its temples, nay, Peter> holy 
&ae itself shall be strewed in the dust ; long after 
all traces of its former splendour shall be obli-* 
t«rat«d (if such is to be its fate), Italy's natural 
beautiei will remain white this globe shall continue 
to roll in the orbit assigned to it by an all-powerfiii 
hud ; it will (till appear as it appeared of y(We 
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to the first Greek and Trojan navigators — the 
most lovely land under the sua. 

The friends of AoHelmo heard of his safe arrival 
on the Turkish shore ; they wuted anxiously for 
accounts of his further progress ; year after year 
passed, and na news came. The total interruption 
of communication by sea, the disturbed state of 
the world, perhaps Anselmo's death, were the 
reasons ascribed for this long silence. Mean- 
time portentous and dismal events came to ei^ross 
the attention of every one on the Continent; the 
war in Spain, and the campaign of Russia, 
drowned all memory of former occurrences, and, 
by degrees, Anselmo was forgotten in his native 
country, as if he had never existed. 
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